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ABSTRACT 


INTEGRATING SPIRITUAL VALUES AND CHARACTER-BASED 
PROGRAMS EOR YOUNG GIRLS AT RISK 
EOR TEEN PREGNANCY 


By 


Dauna Bertram 

United Theologieal Seminary 2010 
Mentors 

Dr. Ricky Woods, D.Min. 

Dr. Terry Thomas, D.Min. 

The context for this model of ministry is the Greater Little Zion Church, which is located 
in Elint Hill, North Carolina. The focus of this training model addresses teenage 
pregnancy in Vance County, which has the highest teen pregnancy rate in North Carolina. 
Educating teens about risk factors for pregnancy within a faith-based program empowers 
teens and changes attitudes about sexuality. Within a descriptive case study, a qualitative 
method was used in pre- and post-test analyses to evaluate the model’s effectiveness. The 
findings measure the impact on teenagers’ understanding of the risk factors of teen 
pregnancy within a faith-based perspective. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Popular culture in America today glorifies sex and diminishes personal 
responsibility. Today’s youth have been bombarded with sexual messages since their 
early childhood. Teens are victimized by a sex-driven, for-profit industry that sexually 
entices the young. Parents no longer talk to their young children about “the birds and the 
bees”; instead, young people talk about sex in explicit terms and use such slang as “Mac 
Daddy” (for a sexually promiscuous male) and “Hoochie Momma” (a sexually 
promiscuous female). Especially from the world of media, the messages are loud and 
clear. Almost every home in America has at least one television, access to the internet, 
and cell phones, where sexual messages proliferate. Talk about sex is rampant on social 
networking sites such as Facebook and My Space. Billboard signs and magazine covers 
in grocery stores portray messages about sex that have a negative impact on teenagers. As 
a consequence, more teenagers are engaging in sexual activity that results in pregnancy. 

A few years ago, in the small fishing town of Gloucester, Massachusetts, seventeen girls 
from one high school became pregnant, supposedly as part of a “pregnancy pact” in 
which they intentionally set out to become mothers and vowed to raise their babies 
together. 

Television programs depict single-parent households and teen pregnancy in a 
lighthearted way; several shows on the MTV network portray teen pregnancy as a plus in 
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life. Young girls continue to get pregnant at alarming rates, while the media glorifies the 
oppression of these young teens. 

Throughout the Bible, believers are encouraged not to follow worldly enticements 
but rather God’s guidance. Likewise, teens should be encouraged not to be conformed to 
the worldly view of sexuality, but, as the apostle Paul stated, they should be transformed 
by the renewing of their minds. Parents and community leaders should remind teens that 
their bodies are temples of the living God. 

The Holy Spirit can change people’s behaviors. Man can obtain a certain degree 
of change, but with the help of God’s divine intervention great changes can occur. This 
writer is certain that unless the church integrates spiritual values with character-based 
programs for the young girls, especially programs on teen pregnancy, the full mission of 
the church will not have been carried out. In his hook Authentic Evangelism, Tuck 
concurs: 


Jesus’ concern for people was not limited to their soul; he was 
concerned with the whole person. Before you can give bread of life 
to a person that is starving, you must first feed him physical bread. 
Before you can give one the good news of salvation, if he or she is 
drowning you must first rescue them from the waves.... True 
evangelism, the saving message of God’s grace for all people, will 
be concerned with the social conditions in which people live. 
Authentic evangelism will confront racism, sexism, drugs, 
alcoholism, famine, disease, war, child abuse, exploitation and 
AIDS. ‘ 


In some societies around the world and throughout history, early marriage and 
traditional gender roles were factors in the common occurrence of teen pregnancy. 
Having a baby early in life was seen as a blessing because it was proof of the young 


'william Powell Tuck, Authentic Evangelism (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2002), 19. 
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woman’s fertility. But such teenage mothers were typically members of an extended 
family who mentored and protected the young mothers. 

Teen pregnancy today is closely linked to a host of other critical social issues, 
such as oppression, poverty, out-of-wedlock births, health problems, poor school 
performance, increased school dropout rates, isolation, and other risky behaviors. There 
are also substantial public costs associated with adolescent childbearing. 

Dr. Samuel Proctor, in his book We Have This Ministry, speaks to this issue as he 
shares what Jesus wants of his church: 

He made it our made burden to be mindful of the poor, the 
weak and the marginal people of the world. Jesus defied the norm 
that stood in awe of the rich, the mighty, the powerful, blessing the 
poor, the meek and pure at heart.^ 

In an attempt to enlighten the community about the risk factors of teen pregnancy, 
this writer’s model is geared to empower teens with educational information linking 
sexuality and spirituality for the purpose of enabling them to make healthy decisions 
about sex and to become advocates for such education in their churches, schools, and 
communities. 

Chapter One of this project provides the early concept of the model in the form of 
a spiritual autobiography. A context in which the model is carried out is established, and 
reasons for executing the model are given. 

In Chapter Two, “The State of the Art in Ministry,” the writer gives information 
drawn from literature review. 


^ Samuel D. Proctor and Gardner C. Taylor, We Have This Ministry: The Heart of the Pastor’s Vocation 
(Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1966), 115. 
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Chapter Three explores the theoretieal foundation of the model, which discusses 
the historical, Biblical, and theological justification of the project. It also gives the 
importance and relevance of God in the midst of the model. 

Chapter Four, “The Methodology of the Model,” explains the model and design 
used in the project and how the data was collected to prove the hypothesis. It highlights 
the research method, such as character-based programs taught with a pre- and post-test 
questionnaire. 

Chapter Five focuses on the field experience, describing what actually happened 
during the implementation of the project. This chapter discusses data analysis from the 
pre- and post-tests, the character-based and spiritual sessions, and feedback from teens 
and parents. 

Chapter Six, entitled “The Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion,” is the final 
chapter, which discusses whether the desired results were reached and identifies some of 
the project’s limitations. This chapter also reveals the model in the final documentation 
from which it can be read, revised, and replicated to come to the same conclusion as the 


author did. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Dauna Trought Bertram was born on a cool November morning in a five-bedroom house 
in the beautiful West Indian island of Jamaica. The writer's father, Clinton Trought, was a 
lay Anglican preacher and first elder at St. Stephen Anglican Church. His wife 
Gwendolyn was a fifth-generation John Wesleyan Methodist. The couple’s six children 
attended Mount Reece John Wesley Methodist Church every Sunday, where Dauna was 
confirmed at age twelve. Dauna also attended services at St. Stephen Church at least three 
times a week. At home, the family held daily devotions. Mr. Trought encouraged his 
children to study the Bible, particularly the Psalms. The family was of modest means but 
rich in wisdom, knowledge, and Godly love. The mother was a Christian woman who 
believed in the power of prayers. Her day began and ended in prayer. She was a no- 
nonsense person who always encouraged her children to be kind to others. In the Trought 
home, no one went to bed without first kneeling and reciting a bedtime prayer, and none 
sat down to eat without first saying grace. 

On Dauna’s seventh birthday, her godmother gave her a Methodist hymnbook, 
which she still has, and a children’s Bible. She read all the stories, and most are still vivid 
in her mind. Having no television, Dauna and her siblings went to a river behind the 
house after school every day where Dauna pretended to part the Red Sea. She preached to 
coconut trees, banana trees, the cows, and pigs even though they did not seem to listen. 
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Every Saturday, all of the ehildren in the Trought household got their elothes and 
shoes ready for Sunday. They pretended to hold ehureh services: Dauna’s sisters were the 
choir, and she preached with a shoe as a microphone. Growing up, the writer’s life was 
filled with stories, activities, extended family, school, church, and friends. 

Gwendolyn and Clinton taught the writer to be spiritually and morally strong in 
the community where she lived. All of the children in the household were taught at an 
early age that a high level of education was expected from all. The parents wanted all the 
children to have more than a high school diploma. The parents taught the children to put 
God first and to be honest in all their endeavors. Clinton and Gwendolyn taught their girls 
that they should have professions and become wives before they became mothers. They 
had zero tolerance for children out of wedlock. The Trought parents mentored the 
children at every level of their development, teaching them that God was the author and 
finisher of their lives. They instilled family and moral values such as purity and 
abstinence through small talks on “the birds and the bees.” The children were encouraged 
to set goals, and the siblings were taught to be friends with one another. The values that 
Dauna was taught were some of the spiritual values that she has used in this model. 

The writer attended Cambridge Elementary School in Cambridge, located in the 
Saint James Parish of Jamaica. After grading from elementary school, the writer received 
a full scholarship to attend Montego Bay High School in Jamaica. Influenced by her 
parents’ service-driven values, Dauna volunteered as a home economics teacher after 
graduating from Montego Bay High School. As she gained experience, she transitioned to 
the Jamaica School of Agriculture (JSA) to study food and nutritional science. 
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After graduating from JSA, the writer reeeived several job offers but chose to 
work in communities with underprivileged teen girls. Most children in the families that 
she worked with were malnourished for diverse reasons. Either the mothers were too poor 
to afford healthy foods or they were uneducated teens and made food choices according 
to old wives’ tales. Mothers gave their children carbonated drinks or drinks high in sugar. 
Some of the children suffered from diseases, but the mothers insisted that sorcery was at 
the root of their children’s poor health. In working with these families, the writer was 
troubled by how young these mothers were and encouraged them to make better food 
choices. She demonstrated how to use food they had on hand to make nutritious meals for 
their babies. They trusted her and believed in the information presented to them, and they 
found it to be extremely valuable to their lives. After a while, the children’s health began 
to improve. The mothers realized that there were no spiritual gods hurting the children 
but that inadequate diets produced poor health and that medical conditions needed 
treatment. Most of the mothers were teen mothers. 

In 1978, the writer pursued a bachelor’s degree in foods and nutritional science at 
Tuskegee University in Alabama. After graduating in 1980, the writer obtained a master’s 
degree in the same field from the same university in 1984. 

Although the writer was accepted into a doctoral program in foods and nutrition at 
North Carolina State University in the mid-1990s, a circuitous route led her to another 
pursuit. Noticing that Scripture was often interpreted differently in each church she 
attended, she developed an interest in Bible studies. She yearned to know more about the 
Bible, to be a good Sunday school teacher, and to have the proper tools to conduct Bible 
studies or to preach whenever she was called upon to do so. She visited Shaw University 
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Divinity School in Raleigh, North Carolina, to sign up for just a few Bible elasses, but the 
dean eneouraged her to enter the divinity program instead. 

She graduated from Shaw with a Master’s in Divinity. In September of 2001, she 
entered a year-long, intensive Clinieal Pastoral Edueation (CPE) resideney program at 
REX hospital in Raleigh. Her speeialty was urban ministry. In that role, she worked as a 
ehaplain in women’s homeless shelters. As a shelter ehaplain, she witnessed the 
struggles, pain, hopelessness, and a eertain degree of shame that women who had fallen 
vietim to homelessness or HIV/AIDS experieneed. She also witnessed the physieal, 
emotional, and soeial stresses of teen pregnaneies. 

The writer’s father, who imparted to her a spiritual foundation, passed away in 
Oetober 1989. He had taught her biblieal seriptures, homiletieal skills, and sermon 
development, even before she felt ealled to preaeh. Her father had diseussed theologieal 
themes sueh as faith, truth, peaee, forgiveness, love, and morality. At dinnertime, for 
example, he explained the history of the Middle East and how it related to the Bible and 
modern life. His death brought the writer to a greater awareness of her own spirituality, 
and it beeame the eatalyst in bringing her eloser to God. It made her to realize that man’s 
days are numbered and that death is one of life’s eertainties. Another sad event oeeurred 
this same year: the writer and her husband separated. 

As a result of these experienees, the writer has learned to rely on her faith and 
trust in God to build her faith. The writer has diseovered that a strong relationship with 
God, developed through reading Seripture, praying, and aeknowledging God’s authority 
in every aspeet of life, allows her to trust his direetion. It is the writer’s belief that when 
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people—young ehildren or adults—are introdueed to spiritual values through eharaeter- 
based edueational programs, they tend to do well in life. 

At the time of this projeet, the writer was an assoeiate minister at the AME 
Chureh at Lineolnville, in Raleigh North Carolina. Periodieally, she funetioned as a 
substitute pastor for pastors who are under afflietion. 

In the late 1990s, the writer was a member of a ehureh that originated out of a 
storefront building, whose members by and large belonged to a lower soeioeeonomie 
elass. As the membership grew, the eongregation of the Deliveranee Cathedral of Love 
transitioned to a $2.5 million building, whieh was paid in full. While attending serviees 
one Wednesday night, the writer was asked to fill in for a teaeher in a Bible study for 
teenagers. Soon she beeame the regular youth Bible study teaeher, then viee president for 
the Youth for Christ. It was during this time that she beeame interested in researehing and 
studying teen sexuality, espeeially in the blaek ehureh, having witnessed repeatedly the 
enormous struggles experieneed by Afriean Ameriean girls who had dropped out of 
elementary and high sehool due to pregnaneies. To make matters worse, these teenagers 
had no life skills, whieh adversely affeeted their employability, so they ended up with 
extremely low-paying jobs. As a result, some eonstantly struggled through the welfare 
system. 

This experienee had a profound impaet on the writer’s view of teens and sexuality, 
espeeially in the blaek ehureh and blaek eommunity, beeause there were many young 
people having ehildren out of wedloek. The ehoiee to have babies impaeted their abilities 
to eomplete high sehool or attend eollege. The writer implemented a program to assist the 
young people in those situations to make wise ehoiees with respeet to their futures. After 
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much research, the writer implemented an after-sehool tutoring program and developed a 
baek-to-sehool workshop. Through seminars and one-on-one talks, the teens were 
exposed to the dangers of dropping out of high sehool, and the writer explained that by 
trusting in God and depending on him to guide their lives, abstinenee was possible. They 
were eneouraged to ehange their lives, and they did. Even teenagers who did not give 
their lives fully to God bought into the eoneept of abstinenee. By developing more 
mindful habits, several graduated from high school, and some even viewed attending 
eollege as an option. Pregnancy rates dropped, and the number of students who sought 
higher edueation inereased. More young people began attending ehureh. Soon the writer 
was ordained as an elder in that ehureh. Her teaehings influeneed not just teens but many 
ehureh members. 


The Context 

The eontext for the ministry model was a little white ehureh on top of a hill in Henderson, 
North Carolina. Henderson is found in Vanee County, whieh was formed out of parts of 
Franklin, Granville, and Warren eounties in 1881. Small businesses and loeal shops line 
the streets of downtown Henderson, which at one time prospered from eotton and 
tobaeeo. Today, just a ten-minute walk from downtown stands the Greater Little Zion 
Church in a rundown community known at Flint Hill. Surrounding the ehureh are twenty 
houses formally owned by the Harriet Henderson Cotton Mill, whieh onee employed 
eurrent and former residents. Between 1951 and 1961, eotton mill workers held many 
strikes, and in May 1961, more than 90 pereent of the mill employees were involved in a 
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strike that terminated their employment at Harriet & Henderson. * In the wake of mass 
unemployment, Henderson deteriorated. In 1995, the eonsolidated eompany of Harriet & 
Henderson Cotton Mills began operating as Harriet & Henderson Yarns until it filed for 
bankruptey in 2003 and was foreed to elose its doors.^ 

Eventually, the town beeame infested with the illegal drug trade and the 
unemployment rate skyroeketed. The eommunity of Flint Hill has sinee been defined as a 
slum. But the eommunity views the Greater Little Zion Church as a safe haven and their 
only hope. 

According to 2010 census data, the population of Vance county is 45,422. 
Approximately half the residents are black; 42% are white, and the remaining 8% include 
Hispanics, Asian, Indian, and others.^ The teenage pregnancy rate in Vance County is one 
of the highest in the state. 

The pastor of Greater Little Zion Church was an original member of the church 
and a city councilwoman for the city of Henderson. Because of her political ties with the 
city, the church had a strong presence in the community. Most of the members were from 
the community of Flint Hill and were the second or third generation of the original 
church. These members were either “unchurched” or came from other denominations, 
such as the Baptist church. 


* Harriet & Henderson Cotton Mills Records, 1885-1999, in the Harriet & Henderson Cotton Mill Records 
#4961, Southern Historical Collection, Wilson Library, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
(Accessed February 11, 2010). 

^ “Labor: Struggle in Dixie,” Time Magazine, Nov. 30, 1959. (accessed February 11, 2010). 

^ Vance County Census 2010 Data: Population. Vance County, North Carolina Census 2010 Results - 
Population (accessed February 11, 2010). 

Kids Count Data Center, Teen Pregnancy - North Carolina - KIDS COUNT Data Center (accessed 
February 11, 2010). 
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Most of the 120 members were blaek females (approximately 95, or 79.1 pereent); 
there were 25 blaek males (20.8 percent). Among the females, 40 were teenagers 
(between the ages of 12 and 18), and a little over half of the males were teenagers. There 
were a total of 20 babies among the congregation. 

The socioeconomic composition of the church was not diverse; most were 
unemployed, living in a low socioeconomic community. The crime rate had been 
extremely high in past years, but had improved in recent times. The church has had its 
share of problems, but limited finances in recent years have curtailed important ministries 
for several problems facing the community. For example, some of the young black men 
were suspected drug dealers, tempted by a fast way to make money. Perhaps also 
attracted to the money, some of the young girls were having babies with these drug 
dealers. An increasing number of young church girls had become mothers before 
completing high school. Additionally, the homeless rate had increased for men of all 
ages. Many members experienced despair and loneliness. But the church embraced this 
community and let them know that regardless of what they had done in the past or where 
they had come from, or what they were going through now, Jesus loves them 
unconditionally. 


Synergy 

In the early 1990s, the majority of teens at the Deliverance Cathedral of Love in 
Raleigh, where this writer was an elder, were becoming teen mothers. As a youth leader 
at that church, the writer implemented several programs targeting teenage pregnancy. The 
pregnancy rate dropped, and the teens began to define long-term goals, such as attending 
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college and ehoosing professions. Several years later, the writer onee again saw that 
about 75 pereent of the teenagers, almost all the teen girls at the Greater Little Zion 
Chureh in Henderson where she was asked to preach on several oeeasions, were either 
pregnant or had ehildren. Troubled, the writer turned to Seripture and asked the Lord to 
show her what eould be done to reduee teen pregnancy, especially in the ehureh. With a 
deep eoneern for teen pregnaney, this writer wants to implement programs to reduee the 
eurrent rate of teenage pregnaney in the blaek ehurches. 

Almost one million teenagers beeome pregnant every year in the United States, at 
an enormous eost to themselves, their ehildren, and soeiety. While the faets are clear, the 
issues of teenage pregnaney are eomplieated by our eonflioting attitudes and behaviors. 
Popular culture in Ameriea glorifies sex and ignores responsibility. Beginning in early 
ehildhood, young people are bombarded with sexual messages. 

Over the radio and on most television shows, talk of sex is prevalent. Younger 
and younger girls are portrayed as sex objeets, and sex is used to sell everything from 
elothing to news. At the same time, puritanieal attitudes restriet the availability of 
resourees and frank diseussions about sex. Other Western nations with similar levels of 
adolescent sexual activity have mueh lower rates of teen pregnaney than is found in the 
United States. In eountries with straightforward attitudes about sex, teens get more 
eonsistent messages, elearer information, and greater aeeess to eontraception and 
edueation. 

Teenage pregnaney in North Carolina is increasing. In 2006, teen pregnaneies 
numbered 19,192, up from 18,259 in 2005, aoeording to the APPCNC (Adoleseent 
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Pregnancy Prevention Campaign of North Carolina) these types of numbers are repeated 
in every state. 

Teen pregnancy is closely linked to a host of other critical social issues: poverty, 
out-of-wedlock births, absent fathers, health issues, education, child welfare, and risky 
behaviors. In addition, there are a substantial public costs tied to adolescent childbearing. 
This writer is interested in the positive role of religious values and its affect on teen 
pregnancy. Teenage pregnancy impacts many aspects of life. It is this writer’s desire to 
be instrumental in helping to decrease high school dropout rates, improve overall 
academic performance, and decrease repeat pregnancies. 

As a child growing up in Jamaica, this writer had a cousin who became pregnant 
in her early teens. The writer remembers much blame and linger pointing. Her cousin was 
scared and devastated. Abortion and adoption were discussed, but the cousin was finally 
sent to Venezuela and not seen again for twenty years. In Jamaica, parents encouraged 
their children to practice abstinence until marriage as the only sure way to avoid an out- 
of-wedlock pregnancy. Parents emphasized a mutually faithful, monogamous, 
heterosexual relationship as the context of a marriage and the best lifelong means of 
avoiding sexually transmitted diseases. 



CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


This chapter contains a review of resources that the researcher used in completing 
this project: 

And Still We Rise: An Introduction To Black Liberation Theology by Dana L 
Hayes' was used for discussions on theological reflections. The book depicts the 
evolution of Black Theology in response to black America’s oppression and identity 
crisis. It is obvious that Black Theology has been tremendously impacted by people some 
of society’s movers and shakers. For example, Martin Luther King and Malcolm X. 
Slavery in North America have also impacted the revolution of Black Theology. The 
book states that James Cone was the first to articulate black liberation in this century. 
According to the book, James Cone stated “I firmly believe that the issue of which 
theology address should be those that emerge out of life in society as person to achieve 
meaning in a dehumanized world.” This book was used to for discussion on theological 
reflections. 

Our Sufficiency Is Of God. Essay on Preaching In Honor of Gardner C. Taylor 
edited by Timothy George, James Earl Massy and Robert Smith Jr.^ The essays in this 


* Diana L. Haynes, And Still We Rise: An Introduction to Black Liberation Theology, (New York: Paulist 
Press), 1996. 

^ Timothy George, James Earl Massey, and Robert Smith Jr., Our Sufficiency is of God: Essays on 
Preaching in Honour of Gardener C. Taylor, (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press), 1993. 
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book are focused on the preaching ministry of Gardener Taylor. Each Essay demonstrates 
the work done by experienced preachers. The essays are sermons which demonstrate the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. This book was used to help formulate spiritual 
autobiography. 

Let Justice Roll Down: The Old Testament, Ethics and Christian Life. Bruce C 
Birch. ^ Connecting the Old Testament with the Modern Church, in this book Birch 
compares and contrasts the testimonies and stories of real faith in the Hebrew cannon to 
the character and conduct of Christians and the Christian community today. Birch 
believes strongly, that historically, both the Old Testament and the New Testament are 
the fundamental scriptures of the church. Birch also contends that ethics are important 
and that Christians should be fully grounded in their beliefs. Birch’s critically analysis of 
the Old Testament, is intended to spark powerful discussions, on the moral stance of 
some of the characters, in relation to the moral issues and their pertinence to ethical 
issues in a complex, challenging and ever changing time. This book was used to help 
with discussion of theological issues. 

Water from a Deep Well by Gerald Sittser."^ This book critically analyzes the 
practice of spiritualism by Christians. It also examines the historical perspective of the 
spiritual lives lived by Christians. The book provides example of how believers seek, 
know and understand the Kingdom of God. Examples of spirituality is illustrated through 
the Samaritan woman who Jesus asked for living water, but ended up receiving water 
from Jesus that satisfy the thirst eternally, or receiving eternal life. The book also refers 

^ Bruce Birch, Let Justice Roll Down: The Old Testament, Ethics and Christian Life, (Louisville: 
Westminister/John Knox Press). 

Gerald Sittser, Water from a Deep Well: Christian Spirituality from Early Martyrs to Modem 
Missionaries, (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press). 
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to the desert saints, a group of Christian who existed in the fourth and fifth eentury in 
Palestine and Syria, whose ideologies were sometimes eontentious. 

The Purpose Driven Life by Rick Warren.^ In the book The Purpose Driven Life, 
Rick Warren, presents some truly inspiring arguments, which is hoped to strengthen each 
individual’s spirituality. Warren takes his reader on a transformative journey as he argues 
that everything started with God and our purpose is to Praise and Worship Him. Each 
chapter in the book has enlightening Bible verses that can be applied to life challenges. 
According to Warren, God created us and has a purpose for each of our lives. Warren 
feels that each person needs to reflect on the reasons for their existence and purpose in 
life. This book was used to help with discussion of theological issues. 

Professional Development as Transformative Learning New Perspective for 
Teachers of Adults by Patricia Cranton.^ Cranton believed that traditional ways of adult 
of learning for adult learners were merely imposition and not learning. Cranton did not 
believe that Ways of Learning for adults were transformative. Cranton’s beliefs on the 
expectations for adult learners enlightened researchers on how they can become better 
self-directed learners and critical thinkers. Cranton is a stanch believer in Professional 
Communities. It’s her belief that Educators are also expected to keep up to date with 
current and best practices and expertise in their disciple. Cranton’s work mirrors 
transformative learning pioneered by Mezirow and Brookfield. She sees the model of 
critical thinking as being self direction, a method where educators galvanized their own 
academic growth. Transformative learning is a realistic development on a continuous 

^ Rick Warren, The Purpose Driven Life: What on Earth Am I Here For?, (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan. 
2002 ). 

® Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspective for Teachers 
of Adults, (San Francisco, CA: Josey Bass, 1996). 
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practice by examining assumptions value and perspeetives. She advoeates independenee 
in thinking, taking the best praetiee from the past, yet being willing to make present and 
future changes in the interest of adult learning. This book was used to help the researeher 
to oritieally refleet, develop the proeess of thinking out of the box for this paper. 

From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of Wounded by Andrew Sung Park.^ 

In this book, Andrew Parks diseusses the importanee of theology being foeused on the 
wounded. It is Parks’ belief that both believers and non-believers suffer pain and his 
illustrations elearly elueidated a few people who have suffered. Parks presents powerful 
and eompelling statements against Gustavo Gutierrez/s liberation theology of linking 
salvation and liberation. Parks’ premise is based on his belief that salvation and liberation 
are two separate issues. He eontends that first salvation is for sinners and seeond 
liberation is for those people who have been sinned against. Aeeording to Parks, 

Christian theology must address the salvation and liberation needs of the oppressed. 
Parks’ methodology points his readers to finding a method of preaehing and teaehing that 
eneompass the prineiples of health, whieh is relevant to both salvation and the liberation 
of those, who are physieally or spiritually wounded with and also has heath problems. 
This book was used to help with discussion of theological issues. 

Becoming A Fruit Bearing Disciple hy Rev. Dr. Terry Thomas.^ In this book 
Terry Thomas takes his readers on the journey of beeoming a fruit-bearing diseiple. 
Thomas believes that a major responsibility of the ehureh is the development of mature 
saints that ean assume responsibilities. This belief is attributed to his study of Luke 6:13, 


^ Andrew Sung Park, From Fturt to Ftealing: A Theology of the Wounded, (Nashville: Abindon Press, 
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where the apostle aeted as a liaison between lay people to settle routine transaetion and 
develop leadership skills in lay people. Lay people were identified as the go between to 
engage their friends, relatives, assoeiates at work, and neighbors. This philosophy 
evolved out of the numerieal growth of his eongregation. Thomas believed that in order 
to develop fruit bearing diseiples, intentional training is imperative. Thomas used 
Vaeation Bible Sehool as the avenue for preaehing and teaehing, to develop fruit bearing 
diseiples, espeeially in proaetive teens. Thomas states that this proeess of developing fruit 
bearing diseiples is evolutionary, sinee fruit bearing diseiples are transformed into a 
diseiple of Jesus whieh involves eharaeter ehanging efforts and personal growth. This 
book was used to help with diseussion of biblieal issues. 

The Social Vision of the Hebrew Bible: Theological Introduction by J David 
Pleins.^ In this book, Pleins oritieally examines aneient Israel’s historieal experienees. 

The book depiets far too many impediment, wrong turns detours and eul-de-saes to yield 
a singular “grand narrative” that speaks to sueeessive politieal epoeh whether theirs or 
our own. A strong analysis of soeial eontext of the writing of aneient Israel within their 
literary and eultural environment. Pleins ties together the disparate literature of the 
Hebrew bible and demonstrates a greater unity of purpose and soeial agenda. This 
volume thus provides a foundation for eomparison with modem eoneems over soeial 
ethies. Pleins full seale of the Hebrew bible uneovers the soeial vision of the Hebrew 
bible. He examines the biblieal statement about soeial ethies within a framework 
provided by ideal soeial institution, the soeial loeators of its aetors and the historieal 
stmggles for power and survival that are refleeted in the transmission the text. Eaeh 

^ David J. Pleins, The Social Visions of the Hebrew Bible: A Theological Introduction, (Louisville: 
Westminister John Knox Press, 2001). 
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major section of the Hebrew bible is investigated through the lens of representative 
scripture passage. This clear and comprehensive introduction reveals the mosaic of social 
vision in ancient Israel. This book was used to help with discussion of theological issues. 

Adolescent Sexuality and Pregnancy Family Studies Text Series 12 by Patricia 
Voydanoff and Brenda W. Donnelly. Documentaries, newspaper and magazine articles 
and speeches illustrate the dilemmas faced by adolescent becoming pregnant and bearing 
and raising children at a young age. It is important to conduct a systematic analysis of the 
extent of adolescent pregnancy and childbearing underlying process and consequences. 
Adolescents and their families confront a series of complex yet fundamental question 
concerning sexuality and child bearing. Support program for pregnant for pregnant and 
parenting adolescents are oriented toward encouraging responsible decision making 
among pregnant adolescents and providing support to adolescent parents. These support 
programs are designed to prevent or reduce the difficulties associated with adolescent 
parenthood such as martial instability, low educational attainment, lack of economical 
self sufficiency health problem, and unfavorable development outcomes for the children 
of adolescent parents. This book was used in the development of the foundation for this 
paper. 

Standing In the Margin by Alice Mulligan and Rufus Burrow'the task of 
reconsidering faith is urgent. At this time in earth’s history life is what is known as 
between times; the age that began with the rebirth and change, an age when traditions and 
mores disintegrates. We cannot simply batten down churches trying to preserve our 

*** Patricia Voydanoff and Brenda W. Donnelly, Adolescent Sexuality and Pregnancy Family Studies Text Series 12, 
(Newbury Park: Sage Publication, 1990). 
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middle class protestant self. Protestant communities may minister to down and out inner 
city neighborhoods on how, in the process they recover their souls. The author is wise 
enough to know that that churches cannot solve inner city problem by souped-up church 
growth strategies decorating church doors, singing pop god tunes, or designing dainty 
programs. Ministries cannot be animate without reconstruction of faith beginning all over 
again with Christian witness. 

Single Parent Families by Kissman Allen*^; practitioners working with families 
are increasingly being sensitized to issue related to diverse family structure, particularly 
the one parent family. Single parent family is one of many forms of several family forms 
and is characterized by a great deal of within group variation. Although we stress the 
significance of lack of resources in social work intervention with single parents it should 
be noted that half of all single parent family, live above the poverty level. Adolescence 
parents are more vulnerable to economic impoverishment than older mothers; therefore, 
comprehensive services that help a young mother stay in school are critical to the welfare 
of mother and child. Teem mothers compared with older counterpart families also often 
have greater need for training and education in parenting skills, child development and 
utilization of a support network. This book was used to help with discussion of historical 
issues. 

Safe Passage: Making It through Adolescence In a Risky Society by Joy G, 
Dryfoos,^^ Dryfoos speaks out strongly for comprehensive programs with emphasis on 
full-service and community schools. She showed ways of meeting the essential 

Kris Kissman and Jo Ann Allen, Single-Parent Families, (Newbury Park, CA: Sage Publication, 1993). 
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requirement for healthy adolescence development through front line institutions; family 
school health sector and community organizations. This book was used to help with 
discussion of historical issues. 

Restore Me: 40 Healing Sermons by Rev Dr. Mankekolo Manlangu-Ngcobol.^"^ 
Dr. Ngcobo acknowledges that youth, adults and adults working with youths need 
restoration. Resorting youth everywhere by introducing them to God; supporting them to 
be examples in speech, life faith and purity will save them from destruction and death 
physically mentally and spiritually. She alludes to two texts Ecclesiastes 12 and 1 
Timothy 4 speaks to youth. The first text emphasizes the importance of being a part of 
God while you are young. In he second text the mother, grandmother and the elder in the 
church are working together to mentor the youth. Apostle Paul is interested in restoring 
the young man Timothy; this young man was raised by his mother Eunice and 
grandmother Eois. Timothy was like many youth who were raised by mothers alone or 
grandmother or both and father is not present. 

Adolescents at Risk: Prevalence and Prevention by Joy G Dryfoos.^^ The 
concepts presented in this book, represent the ideologies of proponents who share the 
position that the goal of adolescent pregnancy prevention programs should be to promote 
responsible decision-making about the timing of sexual intercourse, the use of effective 
contraceptive and prevention of negative outcome, particularly early unintended 
childbearing. Dryfoos research serves as a catalyst for the explorative study of complex 
issue of teen pregnancy and its myriad effects on the immediate community. 
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Hearing Beyond the Words: How to Become a Listening Pastor by Emma J. 
Justes/^ Listening is an art that most people spend little time masters. Many may profess 
to listen but in reality find that it is not easy to do. According to Justes listening engages 
more than just the auditory senses, it is multifaceted and it involves ‘listening as Christian 
hospitality, humility in listening, thoughtful availability in listening, vulnerability in 
listening and listening for the voice of God’. Justes purports that the ministerial work 
performed by the clergy is greatly enhance by applying a practical and compassionate 
approach to listening. 

Outstanding Black Sermons Volume 4 edited by Water S. Thomas.'^ Preaching is 
an integral part of the worship experience in the African American pulpit. The sermon is 
often used as an instructional tool to assist in molding the spiritual and social structure of 
a community. The book is composed of sixteen sermons which highlight the great 
tradition of black preaching within the African American pulpit. The volume brings 
together some of the best black preachers. This book was used in the biblical paper. 

Sisters in the Wilderness: the Challenge ofWomanist God-Talk hy Delores S 
Williams. The book discussed a passionate reading of the Hagar/Sarah saga, from the 
approach of the role social justice, surrogacy, naming black women’s oppression, 
womanist theology, God talk and black liberation theology. Delores Williams finds a 
theological voice that speaks loudly to women of all colors about slavery and oppression. 
The book was in theological paper. 
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Hagar, Sarah and Their Children: Jewish, Christian, and Muslim Perspective 
edited by Phyllis Trible And Russell/^ For this book several leetures made contributions, 
to all phases of the history of Christianity, early Jewish Christian relations feminist 
criticism, slavery and gender, exile from Canaan and Sarah’s problem and Hagar 
struggle. This book was used in the foundational section of the paper. 

Hagar the Egyptian: The Lost Tradition of Matriarchs by Savina J Teubal.^° This 
book explored the negative treatment and mores of women in the Hebraic culture. It 
discusses the matriarch Hagar (Sarah’s slave), her counterpart Sarah the significant role 
they played in the book of Genesis of the Hebrew culture. It compared the life of Hagar 
as presented in the Genesis narrative with the life of Sarah. The historical and cultural 
traditions were also presented in the story. This book was used to help with discussion of 
biblical issues. 

There Is a Balm in Gilead: The Cultural Roots of Martin Luther King by Lewis V 
Baldwin,^* the book had several excepts from theologians like Booker T. Washington; 
W.E.B. Du Bois; John Hope Franklin Negro spirituals and Dr. Martin Luther King. The 
book discussed major contribution to African American religious scholarship and clearly 
the most significant analysis of Martin King’s cultural roots. The author had convincing 
arguments that Dr. King’s African American Christian tradition, functions both critically 
and normatively in his appropriation of Gandhi thoughts. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 


Throughout recorded history and among a myriad of differing cultural practices, 
human sexuality and the concomitant institution of marriage have experienced various 
trends. One commonality that stands out across time and geography, from the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley to the Middle East, the Nile Valley of Africa, India, Europe, China, and 
North America, is the incidence of pregnancy among teenage girls. ^ History shows that 
young girls have often been subjected to the desires and the constraints of (often much 
older) men. 


Brief Overview 

Studies of the Hebrew family have found evidence of fratriarchy (where the eldest 
brother is head of the family) and matriarchy (where a child’s lineage is traced through 
the mother), but there can be little question that the dominant Hebrew family structure 
was patriarchal. Eineage was traced through the father. The husband was the master of 
his wife because he caused her to bear children, and he had absolute authority over his 
children, including at some early point in history, the power of life and death. The family 
extended to include those united by a common blood line as well as slaves and servants. 


' Elizabeth Abbott, A History of Marriage (Toronto: Penguin Group, 2010), 14. 
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those who lived afar, and widows and orphans. The emergence of patriarchy affected the 
position of women; 

As the position of women within the elite family deteriorated, 
the age at which the daughter was given in marriage seems to have 
fallen to very young levels, even to the low middle teens.^ 

In Genesis 29:18 we read that Jacob was in love with Rachel, and likewise Saul’s 
daughter Michal was in love with David (1 Sam. 18:20), but in general young couples in 
that era did not meet one another, fall in love, and decide to get married. Typically a 
man’s family sought a suitable young woman to be his wife, based on various factors, 
and agreements were reached between the parents or the official delegates. Weddings 
were not a celebration of love but an occasion for the exchange of gifts, and in most 
instances the groom did not see the bride until after the marriage was consummated, as in 
the case of Jacob and Leah the book of Genesis. 

Many other reasons for marriage have dictated the union between men and young 
women. Renaissance authors Thomas Gataker and Daniel Rogers recorded that couples in 
the 16^*' century married to reproduce the species, to prevent the urge to fornicate, and to 
supply each other with comfort.^ This tradition remained substantially unchanged 
throughout the centuries. According to Elizabeth Abbott, in much of the world, even 
babies have been married off."^ Abbott notes that Mahandas Gandhi was betrothed at age 


^ Carol Neel, Medieval Families: Perspectives on Marriage, Flousehold, and Children (Toronto: University 
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seven and wed at thirteen.^ Sometimes parents married off their daughters before puberty 
to avoid even the possibility of an illegitimate ehild in the family. In China and India, 
child wives were an integral part of both societies.'’ Young brides, after the wedding, 
lived with their in-laws to become familiar with the chores and routines of the family, and 
to be submissive and obedient, until they reached sexual maturity. 

In some cultures, the behaviors of young girls are closely supervised because 
females are subject to severe penalties for premarital sex.^ Although teenage males and 
females in ancient, medieval, and Renaissance societies generally avoided premarital sex 
because it could lead to pregnancy,^ we also know that in those earlier societies there 
were rapes and incest, and there were instances in which fathers passed out their 
daughters to young men in order to gain power in the community and to receive gifts and 
services in return.^ 

Also prevalent throughout history has been the influence of a moral code 
regarding sexual practices and trends in marriage. All cultures, even pagan cultures, have 
been aware of a moral law and the failure to live up to it, as C. S. Lewis argued.Though 
a well-known atheist, Sigmund Freud nonetheless displayed some type of moral 


^Ibid., 15. 
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sensibility. He stated that although he had sexual thoughts as early as sixteen, he did not 
act on these thoughts until he was married.*^ 

In AD 126 the Greek philosopher Galen described Christians as those who 
practiced self-discipline and self-control and lived a higher moral lifestyle. The ancient 
Christian ideal of the female included sexual restraint.*^ In the New Testament, Paul 
cautioned the Corinthians to practice sexual restraint, and for much of 1 Corinthians, Paul 
discusses sexual immorality, incest, married life, virginity, self-discipline, and love. In 
the Middle Ages, sexual behavior was seen as a barrier to achieving a higher form of 
spiritual perfection.''^ Some moralists argued that celibacy was good for spiritual growth, 
and sex was seen as a means of hindering people in their quest to maintain a perfect 
relationship with God. 

In the 12* century. Pope Alexander III drafted a canon to protect child brides by 
raising the age of consent,'^ but such laws were routinely ignored by parents In fact, 
parents married their daughters off at even younger ages. Also during the 12* century, 
English bishops and pastoral leaders became very concerned about the high rate of 
infanticide and child abandonment among teenage girls.Both Puritans and Victorians 
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treated sexually related issues with silenee.*^ But aeeording to Puritan marriage manuals 
and domestie eonduet booksmen eommonly married girls as young as ten, eleven, and 
twelve. 

In order to eurb sexual behaviors and reduee the rate of premarital pregnaney, 
English priests and parish offieers in the 1620s sent unwed mothers to ehureh eourts for 
punishment. Neighbors were eneouraged to spy on one another and report illieit sexual 
aets. In Franee, Henry II issued a petition requesting teenagers who were pregnant before 
marriage to register at the loeal government offiees and submit to intense interrogation.^® 
Sueh teens were said to have fallen from the heights of purity to the lowest grade of 
humanity. 


Present Day 

By the 19^*' eentury, soeial regulation imposed by the ehureh began to erode in 
Western eountries, whieh had an impaet on the praetiees of eourtship, and this, in return, 
ehanged the institution of marriage. As Western ideas, books, movies, and television 
influeneed the thinking of young people, arranged marriages began to fade in the East. 
But while women began to wait later and later to get married, pregnaney among 
teenagers has not abated. The differenee is that more and more teenagers are beeoming 
pregnant outside of marriage^*. 
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At the beginning of the 20**^ century, most Western families consisted of an 
employed father, a stay-at-home mother, and two or more children. This family structure 
was particularly important for the development of the American industrial economy, 
because it provided reliable, disciplined male workers for the factories. Today, nearly 
two-thirds of American labor is involved in the information and service industries'^. 
Mothers no longer stay at home. In 1940, only 10 percent of mothers with children under 
age eighteen worked outside the home. By 1960, that number rose to 30 percent, and 
today the number has jumped to 55 percent.^^ 

Whereas at the turn of the century children were raised by both parents, children 
today are raised more and more frequently by just one parent. In fact, a fast-growing type 
of family unit in the United States today is a household headed by a single woman. 
Lifelong monogamy has been replaced by what sociologists call serial monogamy. One 
out of three marriages end in divorce, three times as many as in 1960, and more than one- 
fifth of all marriages include a previously divorced partner.^"^ With the continuing 
patterns of separation and divorce, together with the growth in female-headed families, 
almost 45 percent of children born today are expected to live with only one parent by the 
time they turn eighteen. 

Despite radical changes in the makeup of families, religion continues to play a 
role in the lives of young people. In 1998, a poll conducted by USA Weekly found that 
young people ranked religion as the most important influence in their lives. In 2000, 94 
percent of teenagers who responded to a Gallup Youth Survey said that they believed in 
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God.^^ Young people, it seems, seek comfort in the values that religion offers. They 
search for structure through their faith. Places of worship offer alternatives to what the 
surrounding culture offers. Research shows that the primary reason that teenage girls 
abstain from premarital sex is because of their religious and moral values. Nevertheless, 
each year too many teenage girls become pregnant, at enormous cost to themselves, their 
children, and society. While the facts are clear, the issues of teenage pregnancy are 
complicated by conflicting attitudes and behaviors. 

In 2007, the United States had the highest teen pregnancy rate of any 
industrialized nation, including France, Germany, and Canada.^^ Every year, nearly 1 
million teenagers, approximately 10 percent of all 15- to 19-year-olds, become pregnant. 
About 33 percent have abortions, 14 percent miscarry, and 52 percent bear children; 72 
percent of them become pregnant out of wedlock.^^ More than nine in ten teens who give 
birth keep their babies.More than 40 percent of women in the United States become 
pregnant before they reach age twenty.Six out of 10 teen pregnancies occur among 18- 
to 19-year-olds.All data indicate that U.S. teenagers have one of the highest pregnancy 
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rates in the Western world, twiee as high as rates found in England, Franee, and Canada; 
three times higher than that in Sweden; and seven times higher than the Duteh rate.^* 

One in every eight births in the United States is to a teenager; one in five oecurs 
among Afriean Amerieans.^^ However, white teenagers (under age 18) aeeount for about 
68 pereent of all adoleseent births, and 52 percent of births to unmarried mothers. Only 
16 percent of adolescent mothers are unmarried black or Hispanic teens under eighteen.^^ 
In 1992, the United States government spent more than $34 billion on welfare for 
families started by teenagers, up from $16.6 billion in 1985.^"^ For every federal dollar 
spent on giving contraceptives to low-income women, the United States government 
saves more than $4 in welfare payments, medical costs, etc.^^ Of all the women aged 
fifteen to forty-four who received welfare or a Federal Dependence Check in 1993, more 
than half (55 percent) became mothers when they were teenagers. 

In total numbers, more whites than minority teenagers become pregnant in the 
United States, but disadvantaged minority youth account for a disproportionate number of 
teen pregnancies. While 27 percent of the teenage population is composed of minorities, 
they account for 40 percent of adolescent pregnancies and birth.^^ Disadvantaged youth 
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are three to four times more likely to give birth out of wedloek than more advantaged 

> 38 

teens. 

Of teen mothers between ages fifteen and seventeen, half drop out of school and 
never return; 80 percent end up living in poverty and/or on welfare for some time. 
Children born to teen mothers are more likely to have higher incidences of health 
problems and trouble in school; they are at greater risk for abuse and neglect. The sons of 
teen mothers are 2.7 times more likely to end up in prison, and daughters are 22 percent 
more likely to become teen mothers themselves.The average age of initiating sexual 
activity is sixteen years,"^® although in some cities, such as New York, the average age of 
first intercourse is 11.6 years for blacks, 14.5 years for whites, and 12.8 years for 
Hispanics. 

Teen pregnancy has become a national epidemic. There is great cost to individual 
families and society when children are having children. During the last two decades, 
sexual activity among young, unwed women has increased dramatically. According to a 
National Institute of Health study, many factors are associated with early sexual 
intercourse."^^ Early dating and the absence of rules in a teen’s home concerning dating 
behavior are highly correlated with sexual intercourse. Peer groups are also noted as a 
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factor attributed to early sexual aetivity."^^ A Children’s Defense Funds study showed a 
strong assoeiation between pregnaney and poor aehievement in sehool; poor aeademie 
ability may influenee the onset of sexual aetivity in early childhood."^^ 

There is mueh ignoranee, misunderstanding, and false assumptions among teens 
eoneerning reproduetion. The belief that pregnancy cannot result from the first aet of 
intereourse is partieularly widespread. Teens who beeome pregnant often have parents 
with a low level of edueation. Girls who get pregnant often have mothers who gave birth 
in their teens.Parents of teen mothers and fathers are often eonsidered by their peers to 
have “permissive attitudes regarding premarital sex and pregnancy.Another faetor 
eontributing to teenage pregnaney is poor family eommunieation. In faet, poor 
eommunieation between a mother and daughter increases the likelihood of early sexual 
aetivity for the daughter. Some researehers eontend that if parents and ehildren 
eommunieate openly and often about sex-related issues, then the teen will be less 
promiseuous and more likely use contraeeption eorreetly."^^ 

Studies have found a eonneetion between aetive sexuality in teens and family 
negleet and abuse. The frequency and variety of sexual eneounters for females is strongly 
tied to previous sexual abuse. Teen victims have a lower self-regard and are more likely 
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to engage in sex even if they don’t want to. Sex among teens is used to eombat 
loneliness, to ereate feelings of self-worth, to relieve monotony, to release rage, and to 
make up for a laek of eompassion or warmth."^^ 

Low self-esteem is one of the most important psyehologieal faetors assoeiated 
with teenage pregnancy. Studies found that pregnant adolescents demonstrated low self¬ 
esteem, which correlated highly with engagement in sex and risk of pregnancy, and also 
correlated with low performance school."^^ 

Other psychological factors influencing teen pregnancy range from maladjustment 
to the desire to have a child, although many studies indicated that most girls do not 
intentionally attempt to become pregnant. Some teens who lack a positive mother-child 
relationship during their childhood compensate by having a child of their own in the hope 
of developing a close bond with the infant. Furthermore, girls often feel they can win the 
affection of their boyfriends by having a child, since pregnancy confirms the father’s 
manhood."^^ The increase in teenage pregnancy might be the result of changes in 
courtship, as mentioned earlier; courtship has moved from the front porch swing to the 
back seat of the car.^° 

Talk of sex permeates all forms of media, and sex is used to sell everything from 
beer to cars. And the number of teens who are sexually active continues to rise. 

Ironically, while educational failure, poverty, unemployment, and low self-esteem are 

Janice R. Butler and Linda M. Burton, “Rethinking Teenage Childbearing,” Family Relations 39 (1990), 
73-80. 

Dryfoos, Safe Passage, 215-222. 

Frank F. Furstenberg Jr., “As the Pendulum Swings: Teenage Childbearing and Social Concern,” Family 
Relations 40 (1991), 127-138. 

E. J. Graff, What is Marriage For? The Strange Social Flistory of our Most Intimate Institution (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 2004), 247. 
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understood to be some of the negative eonsequenees of teenage pregnaney, these faetors 
also are found to eontribute to the likelihood of teenage pregnaney. 


Biblieal Paper 


^ Now Sarai, Abram’s wife, had borne him no ehildren. But she 
had an Egyptian slave named Hagar; ^ so she said to Abram, “The 
LORD has kept me from having ehildren. Go, sleep with my slave; 
perhaps I ean build a family through her.” 

Abram agreed to what Sarai said. ^ So after Abram had been 
living in Canaan ten years, Sarai his wife took her Egyptian slave 
Hagar and gave her to her husband to be his wife. He slept with 
Hagar, and she eoneeived. 

When she knew she was pregnant, she began to despise her 
mistress. ^ Then Sarai said to Abram, “You are responsible for the 
wrong I am suffering. I put my slave in your arms, and now that 
she knows she is pregnant, she despises me. May the LORD judge 
between you and me.” 

^ “Your slave is in your hands,” Abram said. “Do with her 
whatever you think best.” Then Sarai mistreated Hagar; so she fled 
from her. 

^ The angel of the LORD found Hagar near a spring in the 
desert; it was the spring that is beside the road to Shur. ^ And he 
said, “Hagar, slave of Sarai, where have you eome from, and 
where are you going?” 

“I’m running away from my mistress Sarai,” she answered. 

^ Then the angel of the LORD told her, “Go baek to your 
mistress and submit to her.” The angel added, “I will inerease 
your deseendants so mueh that they will be too numerous to 
eount.” 

*' The angel of the LORD also said to her: 

“You are now pregnant 

and you will give birth to a son. 

You shall name him Ishmael,[a] 

for the LORD has heard of your misery. 

He will be a wild donkey of a man; 
his hand will be against everyone 
and everyone’s hand against him, 
and he will live in hostility 
toward[b] all his brothers.” 
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She gave this name to the LORD who spoke to her: “You are 
the God who sees me,” for she said, “I have now seen[c] The One 
who sees me.” That is why the well was called Beer Lahai 
Roi[d]; it is still there, between Kadesh and Bered. 

So Hagar bore Abram a son, and Abram gave the name 
Ishmael to the son she had borne. (Gen. 16: 1-15, NIV)^^ 

This text is taken from the first book of the Bible. As Leon Kass states: 

The best place to start is at the beginning, with the first book of 
the bible. The book known as Genesis is famously a book about 
beginnings; the beginning of the heavens and the earth; the 
beginning of human life on earth; the beginning of the children of 
Israel, beginning with father Abraham; and before, behind, and 
above all these temporal beginnings, the tireless and enduring that 
is God-creator of the world, maker of man in his own image, 
covenant maker with Abraham and with Israel. 


In this book we see the first family, first marriage, and first pregnancy out of 
wedlock, first peer pressure, first signs of oppression and the first father who turn his 
back on his child. 


Original Setting 

Though not identified, the author of Genesis has traditionally been assumed to be 
Moses, and there is no conclusive reason to deny the Mosaic authorship of Genesis. 
Genesis does not state when it was written, but the date of authorship is likely between 
1440 and 1400 B.C., between the time Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt and his 
death. Genesis has sometimes been called the “seed plot” of the entire Bible, because 
most of the Bible’s major doctrines are introduced in the book of Genesis. Along with the 
fall of man, the doctrines of creation, imputation of sin, justification, atonement. 

All scripture references are taken from the New International Version, unless otherwise indicated. 

Leon R. Kass, The Beginning of Wisdom: Reading Genesis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

2006), 9. 
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depravity, wrath, grace, sovereignty, responsibility, and many more, including God's 
promise of salvation or redemption, are all addressed in this book of origins called 
Genesis. 

Introduction 

And she had nothing to fall back; not maleness, not whiteness, 
not ladyhood, not anything. And out of the profound desolation of 
her reality, she may well have invented herself. — Toni Morrison, 

Sula.^^ 

Shannon Polk tied this quote to a description of daily life for African-American 
women; she stated that Toni Morrison is describing the kind of pain that African- 
American women go through on a daily basis in a society that does not fully 
acknowledge their existence. While other women, Morrison conveys, are protected by the 
established social structure, African-American women have to fight against the prevailing 
racism in the early 20**^ century. 

The Bible often does not portray the oppression that women suffered under men 
during the patriarchal culture of Abraham’s day.^^ Messages of justice and liberation do 
not often include women. In the story of Hagar, in fact, we witness slavery as the cultural 
norm. As a slave in Abraham’s household, Hagar had no control over her life. She had to 
do as she was told. Today’s teenage girls often feel similarly trapped and oppressed by 
their situations. They cannot control their socioeconomic status, for example, which often 

Toni Morrison, Sula (New York: Penguin, 1982), 15. 

Shannon Polk, “Hagar: A Hero for Women Oppressed and Invisible” (paper. Assemblies of God 
Theological Seminary, 2009), 

1 . http://www.agts.edu/facultv/facultv publications/gill/gill%20resources/Polks hagar.pdf (accessed March 
15,2011). 

Savina J. Teubal, Hagar the Egyptian: The Lost Tradition of Matriarchs (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 
1990), 45. 
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dictates how they see the world and how the world sees them. Surrounded by a mass 
media that distorts the reality of relationships between men and women and glorifies 
sexuality, a young girl ean think that she has no more control over her own body and 
destiny than Hagar did. 

In presenting a biblieal exegesis of the Hagar narrative, the writer will examine 
soeial, eeonomie, eultural, theologieal and historieal aspeets. Genesis 16:1-15 stands as a 
strange and sad episode in the life of an Egyptian handmaid named Hagar. The story 
begins with by mentioning a servant to Sara. As yet, she is nameless, but the reader is 
given her nationality. She is a servant, and she is Egyptian. Einally, her name is given. 
Her name, the designation that most readily identifies a person, is eonsidered the least 
important pieee of information.^^ 

The text narrates, fundamentally, a story of terror for those who are marginalized 
or oppressed. In terms of form, seholars have deseribed the story as a eonfliet narrative 
eentering on two women, Sara and Hagar. These two, without knowing it, are eaught in a 
downward spiral of patriarchal oppression.^^ Sara, depressed, suppressed, and repressed, 
takes out her own terror on the only one she ean, her slave. 

Ten years after Abraham and Sara settle in the promised land and after God 
promises Abraham deseendants as numerous as the dust of the earth (Gen. 13:16), the 
couple still have no ehildren. Unwilling to wait for God to work out his plan, Sara takes 
matters into her own hands. In this passage, Sara and Abraham try to obtain the heir God 


Polk, “Hagar: A Hero,” 2. 

Thomas-Smith Karen, “Seeing Through the Eyes of Our Sister, Hagar: An Expository Sermon on 
Genesis 16:1-16, 21:1-21 and John 4:5-14. Review And Expositor 105 (Winter 2008): 135-8. 
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had promised them by resorting to a culturally acceptable custom of their day/^ even 
though it signifies their failure to trust God and involves exploiting Sara’s slave. 

Abraham accedes to Sara’s plan without discussing it with Hagar. Scripture gives no 
account of Hagar’s reaction to the arrangement. Hagar became pregnant with Abraham’s 
child, and when there was trouble between Hagar and Sara, Abraham gave Sara the 
authority to handle the situation. Sara seeks no reconciliation with Hagar, and 
Hagar—single, pregnant, and alone—flees to Egypt. Many teenage girls today feel little 
support from those around them. Without understanding their options in life, some end up 
like Hagar—single, pregnant, and alone. 

The Text and Translation 

Chapter 16 opens with the family of Sara and Abraham facing a serious problem. 
Sara “had borne Abraham no children.” (verse 1) Because barrenness brought shame on a 
woman in ancient Israel, their situation is a metaphor for hopelessness.^^ Ancient Israel 
was no stranger to infertility. Rebekah (Gen. 25:21), Rachel (Gen. 29:31), and Hannah (1 
Sam. 1:2) all found themselves barren. And metaphorically, Israel herself was barren in 
exile (Isaiah. 54:If). 

But Sara had a plan that she thought was consistent with God’s promise of 
descendents. She gave her maid Hagar to Abraham as his wife. The narrator here 
repeatedly refers to Hagar^° as an Egyptian (emphasizing that she was a foreigner) and as 
a slave (some translations use maid or maidservant), thus defining the relationship 

Teubal, Hagar the Egyptian, 59. 

Walter Brueggemann, Genesis: Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2010), 245. 

Martin Noth, A History of Pentateuch Tradition (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1972), 108. 
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between the two women; poor, foreign slave, and wealthy owner. Maids were often part 
of a dowry that a woman from a wealthy family brought to her marriage (for example, 
Bilhah and Zilphag, Gen. 30:24, 29). 

In giving Hagar to Abraham, Sara said, “perhaps 1 ean build a family through her” 
(verse 2). The verb build is normally used for building a house. But the Hebrew word for 
build also refers to a family or dynasty.^* Sara, then, is foeused on herself. She needs to 
be built up. Children will seeure her identity and status. Hagar is seen as a possession, a 
disposable eommodity that ean ehange hands at the will of the owner. Initially Hagar’s 
ehild was to “build up” Sara’s lineage.'’^ (Teens today sometimes have ehildren to build 
up their own finaneial situations.) Sara had said to Abraham “go into my shifah, ulai 
ibane minena'’’ often translated as, perhaps I shall have a son through her, although a 
more aeeurate translation would be, perhaps I can build up [that is, build a family] 
through her.^^ Sara is plaeing emphasis on her family status, not Abraham’s heir. Raehel 
and Leah take a similar initiative (Gen. 30:3-13), with God’s apparent approval (Gen. 
30:6-18). But Sara is foeusing solely on building up herself Sara gives little thought to 
Hagar as well. Hagar is not asked what she feels about the arrangement; her feelings are 
of no eonsequenee in the transaetion. In the entire narrative, Sara never speaks direetly to 
Hagar. 

In verse 2 Sara instruets Abraham to lie with Hagar and produee an heir. As Leon 
Kass pointed out, Sara neither reeommends nor resorts to prayer. Instead she offers up 


Teubal, Hagar the Egyptian, 58. 
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Hagar, her slave and Abraham’s concubine, in a custom of the time.^"^ And Abraham 
obeyed his wife. Another significant instance of a man obeying his wife is when Adam 
ate the fruit that Eve gave him (Gen. 3:17). Claus Westermann sees a parallel between the 
narrative of Abraham and Sara and the narrative of the fall.^^ Just as Eve turned away 
from God in accepting the forbidden fruit, so does Sara turn away from God’s promise to 
give the couple descendents. And in both cases, the man is complicit in his silence. 
According to Kass, the episode of Sarah, Hagar, and Abraham is in many respects a 
mirror image of the episode in Egypt in which Abraham asked Sara to commit adultery 
with the Pharaoh because he feared for his own life. Just as Abraham asks Sara to 
denounce their marriage, Sara now asks Abraham to denounce their marriage for her 
sake. 

“The mirroring of the two stories also invites thought about 
justice and retribution. Eor whether she knows it or not, Sara’s 
proposal amounts to measure-for-measure payback for the near- 
adulterous liaison in Egypt. 

Once Hagar conceived, “she began to despise her mistress.” This is the natural 
result of polygamous practice, particularly in the ancient Near East, where childbearing 
conveys blessings from the gods.^^ Hagar feels superior to her mistress. Sara is appalled 
at the behavior of her slave maid, but now she is powerless. In giving Hager as a wife to 
Abraham, Sara transferred authority over to Abraham. Suddenly she blames Abraham for 

^"'Kass, The Beginning of Wisdom, 279. 

Claus Westermann, Genesis 12-36: A Continental Commentary (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1985), 234- 
235. 
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Hagar’s attitude and calls upon God to judge between her and Abraham. Dodging blame, 
Abraham responds by stripping Hagar of her status as second wife and handing her back 
to Sara. Abraham’s words introduce the motif of power: “Your slave is in your hands,” 
Abram said. “Do with her whatever you think best.” (Verse 6). The word hand 
symbolizes power; specifically, who has power over whom and what the power is used 
for. 

In this narrative, Abraham has become a father who steps away from his parental 
responsibilities. In the parlance of today’s youth, Abraham does not intend to provide for 
his “Baby Mama” Hagar and child; in turning his back on Hagar, he becomes a “dead¬ 
beat father.” Abraham was ready to escape the responsibility of father his illegitimate 
child by disowning the matter, telling his wife to deal with Hagar. Removing himself 
from the situation to avoid the conflict and restore peace to the home did not, however, 
remove his responsibility for his deeds. 

Newman describes Hagar as inferior to Sara, because she is Abraham’s chattel.^^ 
Today’s pregnant teens feel equally inferior to everyone else in the community and soon 
develop low self-esteem. Trible describes Hagar as the first female in Scripture to be 
used, abused, rejected, and oppressed (in that Hagar’s sexual services were controlled by 
her mistress).Today’s teens who become pregnant often feel used by someone they 
trusted and cared for; they, too, feel abused and rejected by society. 
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The home of Sara and Abraham has beeome a plaee of strife. The plan that Sara 
and Abraham put in motion for aoeomplishing God's design and purpose not only failed 
to fulfill God’s plan, but it aetually made matters worse. 

Family eonfliet plays a eentral role in the Hagar narrative. David Daube noted a 
similarity between Sara’s oppression of Hagar (verse 6) and the Pharaoh’s oppression of 
Israel at the outset of Exodus (1:11-12).^° Confliot always separates a people or a family, 
espeeially when spouses blame eaeh other for their own mistakes. The first reported 
dialogue between a husband and wife in the Bible is the argument between Sara and 
Abraham. Sara blames Abraham and quarrels with him.’^ The family eonfliet between 
Sara and Hagar has led theologians to eompare Hagar and Israel and explore the theme of 
liberation from slavery within salvation history. 

Confiiets arise when we try to work out salvation for ourselves, instead of relying 
on the promises of God. As Paul points out in Galatians when he speaks of Sara and 
Hagar, salvation is by faith in Christ and not by works. No matter what we do to make 
ourselves aeeeptable to God, we always fail. Salvation is from God alone. Abraham tried 
to implement God’s plan himself and brought disaster, strife, and heartbreak into his 
household. Had he listened to God, waiting on God's time and on God's word, things 
might have been better. 

Abraham tried to mollify his wife by affirming her authority over the maid. Given 
free reign to do what she wanted with Hagar, Sara humiliated and mistreated her so badly 
that Hagar ran away. Clearly Sara oppressed Hagar. The verb is the same one used later 
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to describe the oppression of the Hebrews in Egypt. It is ironic that “Sara does to the 
child of Egypt.. .what the Egyptians would later do to Sara’s children.”^^ Eike every 
slave under unbearable oppression, Hagar damned the consequences and fled from Sara’s 
face. Her path could take her only to the desert, for Abraham was in the area of 
Beersheba. She later set her face toward freedom in Egypt, her homeland, and came by a 
spring near Shur.^^ It seemed that Hagar was on her way to Egypt to return home empty- 
handed, pregnant, and alone. Shur literally means wall, and may refer to the Egyptian 
border forts.Hagar was between a rock and a hard place. She had Pharaoh’s army 
behind her and the Red Sea in front of her. She had a wall behind and in front of her. She 
decided to run to familiar territory. 

Reformer John Calvin viewed Hagar as a woman of “servile temper” and 
indomitable wildness because of her flight to the wilderness. She fled not because of 
Sara’s abject cruelty, but because of her own stubbornness. However, Williams viewed 
the wilderness as a place of deliverance for Hagar, a place where God could talk to her. 
Williams contended that many African-American women view the “wilderness 
experience” as a symbolic term for near destruction in which God gives personal 
direction to believers and help them make “a way out of no way.”^^ 

The wilderness experience for both Hagar and black women meant standing in the 
midst of serious trouble, relying only on God, just as the Israelites relied on God as they 
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fled Egypt. Williams states that such hard times allow Hagar, and many black women, to 
develop great faith. Williams connects the wilderness experience and the religious 
experience of African-Americans as a transforming experience. She speaks of slavery, 
and the isolation within the slave environment, as the opportunity to form a relationship 
with Jesus Christ, a relationship that heals the afflicted slave.Even today in some 
Pentecostal churches, this wilderness experience is viewed as a process of sanctification. 
Claims have been made by “some store churches” and Pentecostal churches that the 
writer attended that one has to be set apart, either through an experience of loneliness, 
oppression, or other forms of isolation in order for God to use a person. 

Even writing, as in writing this paper, can be a wilderness experience. “Water- 
shedding moments” have given birth to this document. The connection of the wilderness 
experience and religious experiences has also appeared in “negro spiritual” songs: 

“How did you feel when you came out of the wilderness? 

Came out of the wilderness, came out of the wilderness? 

Tell me, budder [brother], how did you feel when you get out 
of the wilderness 

Did you love your sister when you came out of the 
wilderness... 

Williams claims that slaves had a positive attitude toward the wilderness experience. The 
wilderness was a free and friendly place where one received strength from Jesus Christ in 
order to rise above all forms of oppression, sin, sadness, and affliction. 

With the oppression from Sara and Abraham behind her and a lonely pregnancy 
before her, Hagar sought her homeland, Egypt. Hagar had responded to her mistreatment 
’Hbid. 115. 

In a Pentecostal church once attended by this writer, the pastor often led the congregation in this song 
when a member surrendered to the Lord. The wilderness here refers to the life of sin. 
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in a very common manner. She fled the place of pain in search of the comfort of 
familiarity. When teenage girls face the harshness and pain of poverty, isolation, and 
loneliness, they often attempt to return to what they had in the past: They look for love, in 
whatever form they may find it. 

Hagar was alone. She was in a desert wilderness. Suddenly, she was no longer 
alone. Verse 7 says that “the angel of the Lord found Hagar near a spring in the desert.” 
God was looking for Hagar, while Sara was glad to be rid of her. The angel calls out to 
her, “Hagar, slave of Sara” (verse 8). By using her name, the designation of an individual, 
the Lord returns her uniqueness to her. To him, her identity is not what she does, but who 
she is. God found her and cared for her, allowing her to refresh herself with water from a 
spring. The barrenness and hopelessness of the desert gave way to the hopefulness and 
renewal of the water. 

The angel asked Hagar a profound question, “Where have you come from, and 
where are you going?” Hagar only states what she is currently doing: “I am running 
away.” What happened next can be uncomfortable to modern ears. The Lord sent Hagar 
back to her mistress. But the Lord’s concern was less for Hagar’s personal freedom and 
more for the life of her child. Hagar did not have anyone around her to help her with this 
pregnancy. God ministerd to her, imparting wisdom to Hagar. God cares about the 
underprivileged and the oppressed, and he is a “father of the fatherless” (Psalm 68:5). 

The Lord indicated that he saw Hagar’s worth more as an individual than as a 
position. God found her and presumably cared about her, allowing her to refresh herself 
with water from a spring on her way to Shur. According to Polk, 

Polk, “Hagar: A Hero,” 5. 
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“The symbolism of her desert theophany brings a powerful 
message to women who believe that God does not see them.... 
Springs are a symbol of new life, new beginnings and refreshing. 
Deserts represent barrenness, unfruitfulness and hopelessness. 


Hagar’s wilderness eneounter with the angel is truly eompelling. In verse 8, when 
the angel asked Hagar a very important question: “Where have you eome from, and 
where are you going?” Her eneounter with the angel points to a moment of healing and 
the identification of a future destination. The encounter shaped and strengthened her 
personality and individuality; it required that she examine what led her to this barren 
place; and it obliged her to identify a future destination. Williams believed that the 
“wilderness or wilderness experience” is a place where Hagar and African American 
women meet God in the midst of what appears to be impending death. Many African 
American slave women have left behind autobiographies telling how they slipped away 
to the “wilderness” or to the haystack where the presence of God overshadowed them in 
the midst of brutility.^^ In the midst of hopelessness, we find the presence of God. 

As Polk has stated, 

“The purpose of psychological therapy is to identify the 
decisions and events that have shaped a person’s identity and 
determine the root of the individual’s plan. The purpose of life 
coaching, or mentoring, is to help a person identify a goal and help 
him recognize the obstacles he needs to overcome to achieve these 
goals. The angel served as Hagar’s therapist and life coach. As it 
often happens in the first session with a therapist or coach, Hagar 
was so consumed with her present situation she failed to address 
the relevant question posed to her by the Holy Spirit.... The 
present crisis of fleeing her oppressor consumed her mind and she 
did not have the strength to consider any other options. 


Ibid. 

** Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, 109. 
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Hagar’s body was free but her mind remained in bondage. Most people believe 
they are free but their minds remains in the bondage of sin. What Sarah thought of Hagar 
had beeome what Hagar thought of herself Likewise, teen girls believe they are the 
property of their oppressor with no one to take eare of them, no one to mentor them. The 
Holy Spirit beeame Hagar’s mentor. God ministered to her, imparting wisdom to Hagar. 
God eares about the underprivileged and the oppressed. He is “a father of the fatherless” 
(Psalm 68:5). Hagar did not have anyone around her to teaeh her how to deal with this 
pregnaney but the Holy Spirit. 

“Likewise, teaeh the older women to be reverent in the way 
they live, not to be slanderers or addieted to mueh wine, but to 
teaeh what is good. 4 Then they ean urge the younger women to 
love their husbands and ehildren, 5 to be self-eontrolled and pure, 
to be busy at home, to be kind, and to be subjeet to their husbands, 
so that no one will malign the word of God.” (Titus 2:3-5) 

In this New Testament passage, Paul speeified two tasks for older women, both of 
whieh involved mentoring younger women. The aim of their ministry was to forestall any 
behavior that would eause someone to malign the word of God. Paul’s instruetion for the 
older women to teaeh the younger women what was good foeused on teaehing through 
private eonversations and personal examples. Paul wanted older, wiser women to instruet 
through words and deeds. Paul also wanted the older women to teaeh by being role 
models. 

In today’s soeiety, a mentoring relationship between older women and young girls 
eontinues to be important. Mentoring ean be a bridge to positive outeomes for teenage 
mothers and their ehildren. In many ways, the eommunity has failed pregnant teens. In 
Mareh 1966, the United Nations adopted a resolution entitled “World Programme of 
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Action for Youth in the Year 2000 and Beyond.” While “protecting” adolescent girls 
from “unwanted pregnancies” was identified as a problem requiring action, there was no 
mention of the need to help the teenager be a good mother. It seems that once a teen 
becomes pregnant, she is dropped from the agenda. 

The Lord acknowledged Hagar’s situation, calling her “Hagar, slave of Sara” 
(verse 8) and asked her to return to her mistress and subject herself to her hand.^^ God 
has heard your oppression derives from the root word “to oppress.” So God 
acknowledged that Sara was an oppressor, yet he sent Hagar baek to her. Here the text 
becomes problematic. Does God not know about Sara’s brutal treatment of Hagar? Paul 
said that slaves should be submissive to their masters, that slaves should honor and 
respect and serve their masters as though they were serving the Lord (Colossians 3:23- 
25). Is this the kind of submission to whieh Paul referred? In sending Hagar back to Sara, 
God demonstrates his concern for her survival and the survival of her child, according to 
Elsa Tamez.^"^ A pregnant woman traveling alone to Egypt would probably not have fared 
well; if God wanted the child to be saved, at that moment the only way was to send Hagar 
back. God interceded and beeame the mentor that Hagar did not have to teach her how to 
deal with sueh a pregnaney. 

God chose life, although Hagar no doubt would suffer under her mistress’s hand. 
Phyllis Trible asked, “Why should an angel of God respect property rights over the 
freedom of persons,” particularly in the light of biblieal law that a slave seeking refuge 
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should not be returned to his master (Deut. 23:26).^^ Tikva Frymer-Kensky said that 
status issues in Chapter 16 need to be understood in the broader eontext of the aneient 
Near East, not solely in terms of biblieal narrative and a legal context.^^ Slavery was part 
of the eultural norm of the day. Aeeording to Sheila Briggs, slavery was “not just one 
aspeet of Greeo-Roman soeiety; the Roman Empire was a slave soeiety.”^^ Slavery was a 
proeess of domination that pervaded all the politieal and eeonomie aspeets of soeiety; it 
signified power and powerlessness. The slaves were eonsidered dead in soeiety. “The 
bodies of the slaves, ineluding its sexual and reproduetive eapaeities, belonged to its 
owners.But more important to God is the individual responsibility to act in accordance 
with his word, regardless of the circumstances. Hagar had to return to Sara. The 
problem—the dynamics between Hagar, Sara, Abraham, and God—had to be worked 
out, however messy. 

The “angel of the Eord” in verse 7 is mentioned three more times in this passage 
(verses 9, 10, and 11) and is mentioned fifty-eight times in the Old Testament, either 
singly, as here, or in a group. Sometimes, although the angel of God is first mentioned, it 
becomes clear that it is God speaking (Gen. 18:2; Jud. 6:11-22, 13:3-22). No created 
angel has the authority to speak as God. This was no created angel, but what Isaiah 
describes as the “angel of his presence.” (Is. 63:9) This was Jesus Christ, the only one in 
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Scripture who can speak as God and who is also as the servant of God. In the Old 
Testament, Jesus took the form of an angel on several occasions (Gen. 22:11; Ex. 3:2) 
and revealed himself to his people. The New Jerusalem bible states that “in most ancient 
texts, the angel of Yahweh is not a created being distinct from God.. .but God himself in 
visible form.” 

Walter Brueggemann stated that verses 13-14 are not the original continuation of 
verses 7-12, because the dominant idea is of seeing, whereas the story up to this point has 
stressed that the Lord hears Hagar.^° Brueggemann suggested that “the angel of the Lord” 
was a redactional substitution for the original “God.”^* What should have been written, 
he said, was “the living God of seeing,” because the Bible often makes note that no one 
actually sees God and lives afterwards. The second half of the verse is unintelligible. 
Westermann, alluding to the three repetitions of “the angel of the Lord said to her,” 
suspected that one or more of verses 9-12 were redactional, but it is hard to discern which 
one. “Thou see me” can be interpreted as acknowledgement of the heavenly grace that 
takes care of human needs. The writer of Psalms 121 stated in verse 4 that “he that keepth 
Israel shall never slumber nor sleep.” It seems that Hagar has been able to find comfort in 
the faith that there was one who saw her sorrow, felt compassion, and helped her. Most 
biblical scholarship agrees that in patriarchal narrative, there is no clear distinction 
between the angel of the Lord and God.^^ 
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Hagar named God, who spoke to her, El Roi (verse 13). She was the first and only 
person in the Bible to name God. El Roi means God of vision or God of my seeing or God 
who sees me. Hagar’s name for God related to her personal experienee. From then on, the 
well where Hagar refreshed herself was ealled Lahai Roi, whieh means the well of the 
one who came to my aid in my distress^^ 

Hagar went back to Abraham, bore him a son, and called the child Ishmael. One 
imagines that in naming the child, Abraham adopted him as a son with all the rights 
accruing to that status. Hagar was told in verse 11 to name the child Ishmael, but it was 
Abraham who named him, in verse 15. The promises made to Hagar paralleled those 
made to Abraham, and this was significant. Hagar was the only woman in the Old 
Testament who received both an epiphany of God and a promise of progeny. However, 
Ishmael was not the covenant child. The promise lacked the covenant context so crucial 
to the patriarchal narrative^"^ and with that promise the possession of the land of Canaan. 

The Culture of the Hagar Narrative 

The text of Chapter 16 must be placed within the whole book of Genesis, which 
reveals in contemporary terms a highly dysfunctional family in which both male and 
female members were caught up in swirls of dissension beyond their own making or 
ability to control.Sara was barren, and it was a serious matter for a man to be childless 
in the ancient world, for it left him without an heir. But it was an even greater calamity 
for a woman. To have many children was a mark of success for a wife, and having no 
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children was failure. Throughout the aneient East, polygamy was practieed as a means of 
alleviating ehildlessness. Wealthier wives preferred the praetice of surrogate motherhood, 
whereby they allowed the husband to have ehildren with their maids. Using a woman 
other than one’s wife was a method of providing an heir in the ease of a ehildless 
marriage, apart from adoption. 

The eustom of a barren wife giving her handmaid to her husband in order that she 
might obtain ehildren by her is seen in Genesis 30:3, where childless Raehel gave her 
handmaid, Bilhah, to Jaeob, and in Genesis 30:9, where Leah, who had stopped bearing 
children, gave her handmaid, Zilpah, to Jacob. Children born to sueh a union were thus 
reeognized as ehildren not of the handmaid but of the wife, by adoption. 

The term mishpahah gives a better understanding of the soeial elimate deseribed 
in the narrative.Politically, the soeial units were most times aeeurately deseribed as a 
elan. A elan was a group of households or extended family that usually elaims aneestry or 
assoeiation through eommon oecupation. The elan was the link between the extended 
family and the larger unit of a tribe (see Num. 2:34). The Hebrew word mishpahah, 
whieh means family, was also used to refer to a household or a elan, thus the mishpahah 
is understood to have been a eomposition of several households that are not neeessarily 
related by blood or marriage. The biblieal family was the mishpahah whieh was 
eomposed of a matriareh, the priestess, their sh’fahot and their ehildren, and the woman’s 
husband.^^ 
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The Implication of the Sara Narrative on Teen Pregnancy 

The story of Hagar is a haunting one. It is a sad story about exploitation and 
perseeution suffered by an Egyptian slave woman at the hand of her Hebrew mistress. 

For blaeks, Hagar’s story is uneomfortably familiar, beeause it is a story that many blaek 
women lived throughout several generations and whose history oasts them in the mold of 
Hagar. They know this story by heart, beeause they were the maids, nannies, and 
oaretakers who made so many lives possible and held homes together. 

The Hagar narrative speaks to teenage mothers who are underprivileged and feel 
oppressed. There is a particular ethical issue related to teenage sexuality. Teens are not 
morally ready to make decisions about sexual intercourse. Even though Hagar’s age was 
not given, this writer believes she was too young to deal with her situation. She ran away. 
Teens generally are not emotionally ready to make judgments about the quality of 
intimate relationships and may lack a level of maturity needed to take responsibility for 
their actions. The sociological evidence of abandonment, furthermore, makes it clear that 
teens are not prepared to take social and economic responsibility for the birth of a baby. 

Young people today are socially pressured to be sexually active before they have 
been prepared educationally and psychologically to cope with the deeper personal and 
highly charged nature of sexuality. Sexual morality in our time must address these factors 
underlying teen pregnancy. Sexual morality must offer a clear articulation of the meaning 
of interpersonal love and the need for justice in all aspects of human life. The church’s 
particular challenge in this context is to articulate the view that sexual intercourse is not a 
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causal venture but a special form of intimacy that calls for an ongoing relationship and 
coneern for one another as well as for the new life that might emerge. 

Sexual practiees ean never be examined and understand independently of other 
social issues. Moralists often do not recognize the complex ways in which sexual 
behaviors are intertwined with issues of education, economics, politics, and employment. 

Trible viewed Hagar’s story as one of faith, an affirmation of those on the 
margins of soeiety: “Hagar is a pivotal figure in biblieal theology.”^^ Hagar named God, 
who spoke to her: “you are El Roi” (verse 13). She was the first person in Scripture to 
whom a divine messenger speaks, and the only person who dared to name the deity. 
Hagar had the kind of faith that comes from the affirmation that God hears and sees us in 
our struggles. El Roi means God of vision or the the God who sees me. Hagar’s name for 
God related to her personal experience with God, and she believed and trusted that God 
would deliver her out of her struggles. Westermann stated that beeause of her, the well is 
called Beer Eahoi Roi, whieh means the well of living one who sees me.^^ 

This writer believes that ehurches have lost their prophetic nerve in matters of 
sexual morality and have forgotten how to affirm the mystery and goodness of sex. Sex 
outside of marriage is a sin, a sin known as adultery.^®® It was offensive to the Eord when 
Abraham passed off his wife as his sister to Pharaoh (Gen. 12:17), and it is still offensive 
to God when we live adulterous lives. Teens need the church to be with them in their 
sexuality. The ehurch must play a role in helping the youth find a construetive solution to 
the ambiguities and confusion of sex. Particular attention should be paid to pastoral care, 
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but the church also must advocate revision in sex education programs with special focus 
on how to recognize the selfish nature of sexual desires and how to make decisions 
concerning their sexuality. 

The church must make teenagers more aware that sexual activities are not 
exclusively private affairs, but that they have social and ethical consequences. Churches 
must become more active in shaping public policies as they relate to sex. Programs are 
needed that will go beyond a negative reinforcement of moral code to address the total 
human needs of young people. 


Theological Foundation 

Teenagers often turn to having babies as a solution to their feeling oppressed and 
trapped, without taking into account the consequences of their actions. The theological 
aspects of teen pregnancy and sexuality as seen through the lens of chastity, salvation, 
and oppression need to be addressed. 

In 1963, prayer and religion were removed from public schools. Since we can no 
longer pray in school or teach young people religious morality and values, there has been 
a negative impact on our youth. Furthermore, within the black church in America, “sex 
talk” is often differentiated or completely eradicated from “God talk.” Sex education is 
not only new to the African American church, but for the majority of African Americans, 
it is nonexistent. Such lack of dialogue about sexuality contributes to the problem of teen 
pregnancy. Silence surrounding sexuality and spirituality in the black church has been 
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and remains painful and harmful to the Afriean Ameriean eommunity as it hinders truth 
and healing. 

Pastors and other religious leaders have a responsibility to God, humanity, and 
Afriean Ameriean families within and without the ehureh walls to send a spiritual 
message that eounteraets what eontemporary seeular soeiety says about sexuality. Pastors 
and religious leaders must move beyond addressing the topie of sex, whieh is a series of 
behaviors eentered around genital pleasure,to talk about sexuality, whieh: 

Refers to the ideologies and institutions that regulate and give 
meaning to sueh pleasure that shape both individual sexual self¬ 
understanding and soeial power relations in any given time and 
102 

spaee. 

The uniqueness of problems in the Afriean Ameriean eommunity is rooted in the 
devaluation of blaek bodies sinee even before slavery. It goes baek to the Old Testament, 
where Hagar, the blaek Egyptian handmaid, was Sara’s slave. Afriean Amerieans arrived 
to this eountry as a eommodity, beeause laborers were needed. Sara, too, needed a slave. 
Blaek bodies served that purpose; they did not own their own bodies. Blaeks were 
treated, in many ways, more like an animal than a person. The belief at the time was that 
God sanetioned slavery and the brutal methods those slave owners used to “tame the 
beastly urges of blaek Afrieans.”^°^ In the ease of blaek women, whose bodies and spirit 
were wantonly violated by the immoral sexual advanees of the white master, the moral 
value system eneouraged blaek women to eliminate the souree of their oppression in 
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order to maintain and sustain their fragile nexus with God, eommunity, and self as a 
valued and trusted friend. In its infaney, slavery was partieularly harsh. Physieal abuse, 
dismemberment, and torture were eommon. Yet, in the midst of this dehumanizing 
environment, blaek families managed to survive. 

Historieally, teen pregnaneies were looked at with shame and disgraee, henee the 
silenee. In some eultures, females have been subjeeted to severe penalties for premarital 
sex;*°"^ their behaviors were elosely supervised. Teenage males and females in aneient, 
medieval, and Renaissanee soeieties in general avoided premarital sex beeause it eould 
lead to pregnaney.^®^ Sinee sex outside of marriage was a sin, they figured, the only 
prevention was ehastity. 

Pregnant teens or unmarried pregnant women in the Jamaiean eommunity, from 
whieh this writer eomes, either sat at the baek of the ehureh or were sent to another town 
or eountry. Today we live in a soeiety that is driven by sex. A onee-eommon value was 
“no sex until marriage,” along with the eommon norm of “no babies.” But marriage has 
ehanged drastieally over the last three deeades, and soeiety is no longer under a set of 
rules. Teens are vietimized by the Internet, movies, television, and billboard 
advertisements. For teens, ineluding Christian teens, who experienee their sexuality as 
separate from their spirituality, the promiseuous eulture has proven to be destruetive and 
results in sin, guilt, and shame. Pregnaney at whatever age outside of marriage is sexual 
immortality, whieh is a sin. 
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The concepts of sin and han (the Asian notion of “shame of the victims” are 
closely related to the theory of guilt and shame, according to Korean-American 
theologian Andrew Sung Park. Park explains that sin incurs guilt; han brings shame. 

This is the shame that teens, as well as their families and their community, face when 
they become pregnant out of wedlock. The guilt and shame carry a sense of hopelessness, 
because the teens often feel they are damaged beyond repair. In the narrative of Adam 
and Eve, the Bible tells us that when they looked at themselves and realized they were 
naked, they became ashamed and covered themselves with fig leaves. As Kass has 
pointed out, the animals were also naked in the same narrative, but they knew no 
shame. In the story of Adam and Eve, “shame asks for the concealment of our sexual 
actions. It guards privacy.”^°^ Sometimes shame can lead to anger, jealousy, and 
wounded pride. Cain, the first born and brother of Abel, desired to be recognized as a 
farmer who produced crops by his own ingenuity and labor, but was wounded when God 
rejected his offer of produce and instead accepted Abel’s animal sacrifice. Cain saw the 
rejection as an injustice. 

Kass stated that justice is not a matter of doing right to others, but a matter of not 
letting others do wrong to oneself *" He further stated that every human being, once he 
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becomes self-conscious, acquires notions of self-esteem and self-worth; once he is aware 
of its absence, he uses that absence to measure what he thinks he deserves. This shame 
determines right from wrong. 

Guilt cannot be discussed in the absence of shame. Park stated that with shame 
there is “privacy and exposure.” “Disgrace shame” is a set of dynamic psychological 
forces that can paralyze a people developmentally, render them socially dysfunctional, 
and bring forth spiritual enfeeblement.*^^ Shame destroys self-image. According to 
Albers, the dynamics of “disgrace shame” appears as 

1) disgust with self 2) deficiency in one’s person, “inferiority 
complex.” 3) feelings of abandonment or desertion. 4) 
defectiveness, physical anomaly, physical handicap, or physical 
illness might result in a sense of feeling defective. 5) the sense of 
defilement. The traumatic violence of incest or rape. Victim may 
feel despoiled. 

The “disgrace shame” is a form of individual han. According to Albers, shame is 
normally treated with counseling. A counselor should not confuse guilt with shame, 
because if there is no honest repentance with a possibility for forgiveness and restitution, 
the person may be suffering from shame instead of guilt. Problems of guilt or “disgrace 
shame” should be distinguished; shame should be addressed first, and disgrace later. 
Albers states that shame derives from embarrassment and disgrace from the experience of 
helplessness and powerlessness. 

The “disgrace shame” is actually a form of individual sin, and chastity is the only 
solution to the disgrace shame that comes from out-of-wedlock pregnancy. 
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Chastity 

Chastity is the virtue that exeludes the indulgenee of sex. One of the Ten 
Commandments states, “Thou shall not eommit adultery.” (Exodus 20:14) Adultery is a 
sin. The sin that unmarried teens eommit is fomieation, a form of sexual immortality. 
Chastity is more than simply not having sex outside of marriage; it is an attitude towards 
life, a eommitment to live the right way before God, aeeording to His standards, not the 
standards of the world. Chastity is not the same as eelibaey, whieh means to abstain from 
sexual relations as well as marriage. Rather, ehastity means letting go of the “I need” 
mentality that often drives our emotions toward physieal relationships. Seeondly, ehastity 
is not a diffieult burden forced upon individuals to keep them from enjoying love and 
intimacy. Instead, it is an intentional effort to keep God at the center of all relationships. 
Chaste persons see God in one another."^ 

Chastity is more than simply a lifestyle. It means to be chaste in the way you look 
at others, to be chaste in your heart and mind, and to be chaste in your speech—to be 
pure. Jesus warned against even looking on another person with lust, equating it with the 
physical act of committing adultery. Proverbs 6:25 warns against immoral women: “Do 
not lust in your heart after her beauty or let her captivate you with her eyes.” Jesus 
counseled his followers on what is in the heart of man: “It is out of the heart that evil 
thoughts come as well as murder, adultery, sexual immorality, stealing, false testimony, 
and slander.” (Matt. 15:19) Behind the concept of chastity are three principles—love, 
faithfulness, and purity—all of which are based on the character and nature of God. 
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The central point of Pope Paul Vi’s encyclical letter Humanae Vitae is that the 
proper understanding of sexuality helps one achieve purity. Many who have been 
enslaved to sexual sins report that once they understood the vision of sexuality, they were 
freed from immoral sexual behavior and thoughts. Many people, of course, will not 
experience an easy transformation, but they can eventually find a new way of thinking 
and behaving sexually."^ 

The question that remains and must be answered is. How can one achieve purity? 
Pastors and religious leaders must help followers choose Bible-based guidelines rather 
than secular ones. They must discuss sexuality with the congregants and in their 
communities so that African Americans can form spiritual ideologies about sex that will 
counter what secular institutions convey. 

In his book. The Wounded Heart of God, Park posits that many problems humans 
face today, such as child abuse, racial violence, human rights violations, and social 
problems, are all derived from sin."^ And the only remedy for sin is salvation. It is 
important for teens and anyone involved in sexual immorality or anyone who feels 
impure to know that God did not create them as slaves to sexual immorality, but that he 
created them in his own image. Their identity is a Christ identity, and human sexuality is 
a part of who they are. They have the ability to choose God’s will over the will of the 
self, and God will liberate them and save them from sin. 
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Salvation 

To save is to deliver or to protect. Salvation, then, is deliverance from danger or 
suffering. The word carries the idea of victory, health, or preservation. Sometimes, the 
Bible uses the words saved or salvation to refer to temporal, physical deliverance, such as 
Paul’s deliverance from prison. More often, the word salvation concerns an eternal, 
spiritual deliverance. Teens must be taught that salvation is the acceptance of God’s offer 
of himself to humankind. Salvation liberates teens from oppressive factors such as 
socioeconomic and political oppression, liberates them from historical determinism, and 
can liberate them from sin and restore them to God and fellow human beings. Salvation 
encompasses the whole of a person's life and is more than simply a moment when he or 
she is converted. It is ongoing and is mediated through creation, history, and people by 
God's saving grace. Salvation is freedom from the power of sin, guilt, shame, and 
death. 

Martin Luther developed a theology that emphasized salvation as a free gift given 
through Christ’s perfect sacrifice on the cross. He argued that the perfect mediator died to 
pay the penalty for our sins."^ Because Jesus was raised from the dead, he offers 
forgiveness and eternal life to those who trust in him. Luther’s thesis challenges us that 
the gospel saves us from God’s wrath; it saves us from sin and death and hell. It even 
saves us from ourselves: 
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And this is the reason why theology is eertain; it snatches us away from ourselves 
and places us outside ourselves, so that we don’t depend on our own strength, conscience, 
experience, person or work but depend on that which is outside ourselves, that is on the 
promise and truth of God, which cannot deceive/^® 

When Christianity became “the religion of the Roman state,” the church fathers 
developed the idea that salvation belongs only within the Christian community.*^* 
Salvation became firmly rooted in the church, and today Christian salvation is proclaimed 
as the single source of salvation, with its main purpose as redemption from sin. 
Throughout the Old Testament, salvation is described as safety and peace. Many 
theologians have different thoughts on salvation. Bloesch described salvation as safety 
and peace. Gutierrez claimed that “salvation formation began in creation, when seen in 
the light of the Exodus.The exodus can be regarded as the first salvific act, and 
salvation can be framed as a new creation. In the book of Exodus, God created man to be 
at liberty; people have the freedom to choose to work towards the salvation of all 
existence. In the New Testament, salvation comes to man as a divine gift. The Greeks 
referred to the amazing gift of salvation as stoteiria, which means deliverance from 
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enemies and health in an extra-biblical sense. The Latin for salvation, salus, from 
which the English word was derived, means soundness, health, and welfare. The 
doctrine of salvation is one of the most confusing and complicated doctrines in the 
church. Park claims that as the center of the Christian gospel, the doctrine of salvation 
includes recapitulation, justification, and incarnation. God recapitulated, or replicated, in 
himself the long history of the human race, obtaining salvation for man, so that humans 
might regain in Jesus Christ what they had lost in Adam, that is, being in the image and 
likeness of God. He also stated there are two aspects to recapitulation. The first involves 
the restoration of what was lost, but progresses beyond the idea of simple restitution 
towards the idea of redemption (the second aspect), which is none other than the 
fulfillment of creation itself. 

For the Roman Catholic Church, salvation denotes guilt as well as the outcome in 
this and the next life: purgatory and hell.^^^ In Protestantism, salvation signifies freedom 
from religious law and its anxiety-producing and condemning power. These definitions 
focus on freedom from the power of sin, guilt, and death. In all of them, the meaning of 
salvation is defined from the perspective of sinners. Barth’s idea of salvation consists of 
reconciliation and healing. Healing is brought about through sharing, mutual trust or 
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solidarity, and exchange. Christ saves mankind by becoming human and by sharing 
totally in humanity; God became flesh in Jesus Christ, enabling man, in turn, to share in 
what he is. Through a reciprocal exchange of gifts, Christ takes on all the attributes of 
being human and communicates to man the divine life, re-establishing that communion 
between God and man. Salvation, according to this model, is realized above all through 
indwelling: “Christ in man” rather than “Christ for man,” although the two are 
compatible and belong together. Man is saved in Christ, by his incarnate life, death, and 
resurrection. We are not simply saved by what Christ has done, although what Christ did 
is an authentic expression of who Christ is and the God Jesus has revealed. As the church 
looks for a reconciliatory theology of sexuality and spirituality, it should teach teens that 
sexuality is linked to spirituality, and that the body is a gift from God. 

In the Gospel parables about the kingdom, the coming reign of God was often 
depicted in terms of growth, especially in agricultural metaphors, such as mustard seeds 
growing into trees, yeast transforming the loaves, fields of wheat, and weeds being left to 
grow. Salvation as linked to the reign of God must also be a process, rather than a single 
event. Even Martin Luther attests that “this life is not godliness but the process of 
becoming godly, not health but getting well, not being but becommg.”131 

Contemporary theologians attempted to define the concept of salvation from fresh 
perspectives. Bultmann, concurring with Heidegger’s idea of salvation, posited that 
salvation is ontological and sin oriented.Reinhold Niebuhr found that the spectrum of 
salvation is one of restoration of hope, love, and faith. Gutierrez’s idea of salvation is 
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liberation from oppression (soeioeoonomie and politieal oppression), from history, and 
from sin/^^ The earliest Christologieal patterns in the New Testament begin with Jesus’ 
exaltation in the resurreetion to God’s right hand, where he is established by God as 
Savior, ealling people to reooneiliation with God and among themselves in justiee and 
love. But gradually, with prayer and refleetion and under the guidanee of the Holy Spirit, 
the exaltation of Jesus eame to be pushed baek before the resurreetion. Finally, the 
divinity of Christ is pushed back before his birth to his pre-existence with the Father in 
Colossians and especially in John’s Gospel. 

Christ’s atonement is mankind’s opportunity to turn from disobedience to 
obedience. The biblical foundation for recapitulation is found in the Pauline epistles, 
which describe Christ as the new Adam: “For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” (1 Cor. 15:22; see also Rom. 5:19) “So it is written: ‘The first man 
Adam became a living being’; the last Adam, a life-giving spirh” (1 Cor. 15:45). Christ, 
as the head of the new creation, summarizes or recapitulates in himself the whole of 
creation. His coming is the fullness of time (Gal. 4:4), the climax of human history. 

Another model of how redemption is viewed is the idea of ransom, which was 
prominent until the middle ages. The language of ransom is drawn from Isaiah 53 and is 
associated with the idea of victory over Satan. Irenaeus believed that when Jesus became 
a human being, he recapitulated, or replicated, in himself the long history of the human 
race, obtaining salvation for man, so that humans might regain in Jesus Christ what they 
had lost in Adam, that is, being in the image and likeness of God. He also stated there are 
two aspects to recapitulation. The first involves the restoration of what was lost, but 

Gutierrez, T Theology of Liberation, 36-37. 
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progresses beyond the idea of simple restitution toward the idea of redemption (the 
seeond aspeet), whieh is none other than the fulfillment of ereation itself 

Salvation by Way of Liberation Theology 

Liberation theology acknowledges the need for all people here on earth to work 
toward God's salvation instead of simply waiting for the end. In Christianity, much of the 
speculation about eschatology, or the end times, seems to be about how or when the end 
will occur. 

The exodus story is perhaps the major biblical corrective to the spiritualized 
notion of God’s salvation. The exodus from Egypt involved political activity in a 
historical setting for the sake of an oppressed people with the anticipation of a new life. 
Yet Exodus also sets these events within the theological reality of human arrogance, 
divine judgment, and profound faith in the ultimate plan of God. God’s salvation is 
liberation from the oppression of a tyrant. God saves human beings whose human 
accomplishment can be impeded not only by themselves and by sin but by other human 
beings who abuse power or social status. The political and spiritual components of 
God’s liberation of the Jews in the exodus are paralleled by the constant intermixing of 
ordinary people with the supernatural. God’s hand is at work in both, and tradition resists 
any effort to separate them.*^^ 

The word liberation was derived from the past and contemporary struggles for 
political freedom and the biblical story of the exodus as defined by the black religious 

Bruce C. Birch, Let Justice Roll Down: The Old Testament, Ethics, and Christian Life (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1991), 129. 

'^^Ibid, 128. 
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experience in the United States/^^ Black liberation theology, therefore, was created out 
of the black man’s struggle to make sense of his tripartite identity as black, Christian, and 
free: Freedom from depression/^^ 

Christian psychologist Dr. Larry Crabb talked about the liberating, resurrecting 
power of Jesus Christ that causes us to have courage to confront the demons of 
oppression. He discussed the possibilities of meeting the deepest, darkest, most 
frightening parts of ourselves with the liberating, resurrecting force of Jesus Christ. It is 
the liberating and resurrecting power of Jesus Christ that lead us to living life 
abundantly. 

In the New Testament, God’s active presence is evident through his son, Jesus 
Christ, and through the Holy Spirit. The active presence of God is manifest in the 
historical Christ, birth, life, death, burial, and resurrection. God’s willingness to be 
touched by human infirmities and grief is evident in the journey of Jesus Christ and in the 
ultimate act of allowing his son not only to die but to experience suffering, sorrow and 
agony. Prior to death, the ministry of Jesus constantly reflected his acquaintance with 
individuals’ personal and collective grief; not only does Jesus meet people in the midst of 
their myriad of physical conditions—blind, crippled, bent over, paralyzed, and 
bleeding—but he also meets them in their mental conditions of demon possession and 
oppression, in their spiritual condition of emptiness and loneliness, and in need their need 
for forgiveness and repentance. 


Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, 145. 

James Cone and Gayraud S. Wilmore, Black Theology: A Documentary History 2"“^ Vol. 1980-19921 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1992), 153. 

Larry Crabb, Connecting: A Radical New Vision (Nashville: Word Publishing, 1998), 32. 
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Within liberation theology, listening to and learning from the poor is imperative, 
and beeause salvation is offered to the whole of humanity, everyone should be treated as 
equals. The theology stresses working toward salvation by working toward freedom and 
justiee for all. The Boff brothers elaim that the gospel is mainly aimed at the poor, the 
oppressed, and the marginalized, whom they refer to as “non-persons.” Such people do 
somehow seem to be invisible, because not only do they not enjoy equality with their 
betters, but sometimes they do not even possess basic human rights. Before anything, 
they need saving from unjust living conditions and from all the elements that oppress 
them. Their spiritual salvation will be a part of the liberation process. Those at the 
margins of society reinterpret the symbol of the kingdom of God to make sense of their 
reality of poverty and oppression, of suffering and hope.'"^® In liberation theology, 
studying the Bible with the poor enables them to find their own answers that relate to 
their situations, as opposed to having Scripture interpreted for them, as is usually the case 
in the Christian community. 

To be in a salvific relationship with God, it is important to be careful caretakers of 
the earth and to see that the earth's bounty is distributed equally so that no one suffers or 
dies for lack of provision. God gave life; he liberated the universe from chaos, and when 
bondage or chaos enters the life of any person in any form, be it oppression, starvation, or 
slavery, God liberates usually through the mediation of people. “The liberation 


Leonardo Boff and Clodovis Boff, Introducing Liberation Theology (Tunbridge Wells: Bums & Oats, 
1987), 154. 

Christopher Rowland, ed.. The Cambridge Companion to Liberation Theology (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999), 132. 
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theologian goes to the seriptures bearing the whole weight of the problems, sorrows, and 
hopes of the poor, seeking light and inspiration from the divine word.”^"^^ 

Oppression 

The eontent of Afriean American faith is the story of God’s dealings with his 
people in the world. There are two stories involved: the biblical stories present “canonical 
stories,” messages of the Bible tradition, stories of liberation of the Hebrew slaves and 
Jesus’ liberation mission during his life, all of which are linked by the providential will of 
God. On the other hand, African Americans bring their own stories, the stories James 
Cone calls “folk stories.These are stories that illustrate suffering under the tragedy of 
human limitations, stories of fear, frustration, and struggle as well as the determination 
for freedom from existential anxiety, political oppression, and cultural exploitation. 

African Americans came to American as a commodity. The colonists needed 
laborers. Black bodies served that purpose; the mind and spirit were of no importance. 

The black body was treated more like that of an animal than a human. Christianity was a 
partner in slavery. The first principle of liberation theology has a concurrent principle of 
faith that God will be victorious in his struggle for the liberation of the oppressed; in 
more familiar words, “God never fails, he will deliver.” Cone and Wilmore affirmed that 
God sides with the poor and oppressed, and God’s power is able to break the bonds of the 
oppressor. 


Boii, Introducing Liberation Theology, 156. 
Cone, The Black Theology, 31. 

Ibid, 34. 
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Kelly Brown Douglas contends that black churches have ignored the issue of teen 
pregnancy. The silence has interfered with a constructive response to the incidence of 
teen pregnancy and the AIDS crisis. Douglas also believes that the taboo about black 
sexuality, what Cone calls “folk stories,” fosters intolerance of sexual diversity, 
contributes to tension within male-female relationships, and renders black and womanist 
theologians silent on sexual issues. Douglas challenges the back church to take a critical 
look at black sexuality, to dismantle the silence and harm caused by it, and to begin the 
process of sexual healing in the black community. Douglas suggests that the root of 
silence from black theologians is slavery. She argues that white racism has contributed 
significantly to black people’s attitudes toward sexuality, especially black sexuality, and 
suggests a transformative discourse on sexuality. 

Delores Williams contends that the story of Hagar and Sara in Genesis, and later 
mentioned in Galatians, illustrates that the oppressed and abused do not always 
experience God’s liberating power. She believes that when Christians read biblical stories 
to discern where they belong in the narrative, and where and how God will meet them to 
be delivered, they find no liberation for the non-Hebrews slaves. According to Williams, 
God exhibits partiality and discrimination in Hagar’s case. However God’s command to 
Hagar to submit herself to Sarah is interpreted, God does not liberate her. Williams 
suggests that oppressed black women experience the work of God not as liberation; they 
remain at the mercy of racial, class, and gender oppressors. 

Williams gives three examples to validate her views. The first occurs in Exodus 
where Passover restrictions are stipulated (Exodus 12:43-44). God implicitly 

Sexuality and the Black Church (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1999), 123. 

Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, 152. 
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acknowledges that male slaves are no more than another man’s property when he says 
they, too, must be subjeeted to the ritual of eireumeision. However, the sojourner or hired 
servant is not required to submit to eireumeision, as long as he does not partake of the 
Passover feast. The slaves eannot refuse eireumeision, beeause the master owns them. 

The seeond example is found in the eovenant eode. Here God enumerates the 
rights of Hebrew slaves. The male is offered liberty after six years of servitude, but if he 
has a wife given to him by his master, the woman remains in bondage, along with their 
ehildren. In the holiness eode, Williams points to a third example. If a man sleeps with a 
woman who is not his wife, they are to be put to death. But if a man sleeps with the slave 
woman, he need only pay a guilt offering (Levitieus 19:20). Williams elaims that legal 
elemeney is given beeause the slave woman is regarded as merely another man’s 
property, not on par with a free woman. 

Christology is the blaek chureh’s historieal answer to freedom and its partieular 
problem of evil. God’s providenee eulminates when the blaek messiah enters into 
solidarity with the oppressed, assuming and redeeming humanity. Christians see Christ’s 
passion as seeuring God’s love and release for them in a more or less elassieal 
representation of the traditional doetrine of atonement. The eross is a plaee of 
deliveranee, not merely a supreme sign of God’s solidarity with the sufferer nor merely 
the theater of God’s vietory of the just over evil, but the redemptive saerifiee on behalf of 
those defeated. Christianity’s message of salvation is one of liberation from sin and the 
eonsequenees of sin that enslaves humanity. 

Spiritual liberation eame from Jesus at the eross; the struggle eontinues as the 
people of God take up the eross and flesh out the kingdom here on earth. There is a 

145 
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relationship between theology and practiee: the theology insists that the praetiee is a 
liberating foree for the exploited elasses, bringing in the kingdom of God. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The project, “Integrating Spiritual Values and Character-Based Programs for 
Young Girls at Risk for Teen Pregnancy,” took place at the Greater Little Zion Church, 
located in the community of Flint Hill in Henderson, North Carolina. Mentors and a peer 
group from United Theological Seminary granted permission to conduct the test. 

Hypothesis 

The purpose of this research was first to test the hypothesis that, when young girls 
are taught spiritual values and character-based programs about abstinence, they make 
better life choices. Secondly, if female teens are exposed to computers in their homes and 
are aware of mentoring and tutorial programs available in the community, academic 
performance improves and the onset of sexual activity is delayed. Thirdly, if female teens 
are given a forum, they readily articulate their misunderstandings, false assumptions, and 
ignorance about reproduction. The research was driven by the writer’s passion and regard 
for teens. The hope was that this research would inform teens in the community about the 
risks associated with teen pregnancy. 

A 2007 Granville Vance district health department report on the state of county 
health indicated that Vance County had the highest rate of teen pregnancy in North 
Carolina. Many of the young girls in the county and surrounding areas were mothers. 
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There was an enormous amount of drug traffieking and usage in this community, day and 
night. Young girls and women are often found selling their bodies on the corner to 
support themselves. Most of the young girls in the church were mothers for the second 
time by the time they were 16; the crime rate in that community was abnormally high. 

One of the presenter’s family members was found dead outside the church the morning 
before orientation. Several times a day, young girls were seen pushing baby strollers and 
walking with one or more small children. Young girls were seen sitting on their porches 
during the week, because they were high school dropouts. 

The Intervention 

The researcher intended to teach and integrate spiritual values and character-based 
programs in this community to observe whether sexual activity and child bearing would 
be delayed when teens were exposed to the risk factors associated with teen pregnancies. 
The project targeted adolescents in middle and high school (roughly 12 to 19 years old) 
who lived in the Flint Hill community and students from Kittrell Job Corps (KJC). 
Students from KJC frequently visited the church. 

The writer met with one of the context associates, who was the pastor of the 
church, several times before implementing the program and met regularly thereafter with 
all presenters to be informed on the project method. The writer then met with volunteers 
who had signed up to work with the project. 

Permission to conduct the project in the context was obtained from the pastor of 
Greater Little Zion Church, who is also a context associate. Letters with permission 
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forms attached were sent to parents and guardians informing them of the project. When 
the letters were returned, the projeet began with the administrating of a pre-test. 

Topies for the sessions were taken from the “Waitdsex” curriculum, developed by 
ETR Assoeiates and funded by the federal Offiee of Adoleseent Pregnaney Program 
(OAPP). Eaeh topie was modified to align with biblical principles. The program was 
geared toward empowering young girls with edueational information linking sexuality to 
spirituality with charaeter-based programs in the hope that the teens would better 
understand the risk faetors assoeiated with teen pregnaney. 

The course eurrieulum was developed to address the following areas: 

1. Self-esteem and Christian values 

2. Goal setting and Christian values 

3. Eriendship and Christian values 

4. Community and Christian values 

5. Abstinenee and Christian values 

6. Human reproduetive system and Christian values 

The writer ehose three prominent edueators in the eommunity, one of whom was a 
eontext assoeiate, to be faeilitators for various sessions. 

A homogeneous sample of fifteen girls between the ages of 13 and 19 who were 
either members of the chureh or visiting students from KJC was tested. Although all 
members of the ehureh and eommunity were invited to partieipate, only those who had 
suecessfully eompleted the pre-test were deemed to qualify to participate in the projeet. 

In addition, they were required to attend all sessions and to eomplete a post-test. Teens 
found to be pregnant at initial visits were removed from the study. 
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At the end of the program, the same questionnaires that were given to the 
participants as a pre-test were given as a post-test to analyze the participants’ growth . 

Letters were sent to Wal-Mart describing the program and inviting a 
representative to speak to the girls on community values. A request was made to Wal- 
Mart for care packages for the girls and a laptop computer for participants with best 
attendance. 

Flyers were developed and distributed, and announcements were made several 
Sundays in the church about the project. 


Research Design 

The type of research employed falls under the category of Educational Action 
Research. 


Educational Action Research has its foundation in the writings 
of John Dewey, the great American educational philosopher of the 
1920s and 30s, who believed that professional educators should 
become involved in community problem solving. Its practitioners 
operate mainly out of educational institutions and focus on 
curriculum, professional development and applying learning in a 
social context. It is often the case that university-based action 
researchers work with primary and secondary school teachers and 
student on community projects.' 


The overall paradigm for this research is qualitative, a form of interpretive inquiry 
in which the researcher interprets what he or she sees, hears, and understands. Unlike the 
quantitative paradigm, which keeps a distance between the researcher and what is being 
researched, the qualitative paradigm allows the researcher to interact with those being 


* Rory O’Brien, “An Overview of the Methodological Approach of Action Research,” in Theory and 
Practice of Action Research, ed. Roberto Richardson (Joao Pessoa, Brazil: Universidade Federal da 
Paraiba, 2001). Overview of Action Research Methodology (accessed May 15, 2010). 
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studied. Qualitative inquiry employs various philosophieal assumptions, strategies of 
inquiring, and methods of data eolleetion, analysis, and interpretation.^ 

The ethieal values used in the researeh are those held by the researeher, the 
partieipants, and others involved in the study. In addition to outeome, the foeus is on 
what is oeeurring during the study. The language is personal and informal, based on 
definitions that evolve during the study. The qualitative paradigm is appropriate for this 
researeh beeause the researeher interaeted with the partieipants in the study on a regular 
basis. Information was eolleeted from the field. When analyzing the data, the researeher 
eompared patterns and looked for links. Data was displayed in a narrative with eharts as 
opposed to a seientifie report with numbers. 

The method of qualitative researeh used was a ease study, an in-depth 
investigation of a given soeial unit resulting in a eomplete, well-organized pieture of that 
unit. The ease study is one of nine methods; historical, descriptive, developmental, case 
and field, true experimental, quasi experimental, and action. It is important that the ease 
study be well organized, and must be related to a theoretieal model. Mueh planning must 
go into the ease study before a projeeted is started. 

The Model 

The objeetive of this projeet was to edueate teens about risk faetors for teen pregnaney 
and ehanges attitudes about sexuality. The method ineluded both a pre- and post-test. The 
model was divided into three parts—orientation, eight teaehing sessions, and projeet 
intervention—and eoneluded with a elosing eeremony and eelebration. 

^ John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 173. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


During the months of September and Oetober, the projeet to integrate spiritual 
values and eharaeter-based programs was implemented in the Greater Little Zion Chureh 
in Henderson, North Carolina. 

The goal of this model was to empower teen girls with character-based programs 
founded on Christian values with the hope of reducing the rate of, and the risks associated 
with, teen pregnancy. The researcher and context associates measured the level of success 
by determining how well the participants received and retained information as evidenced 
in discussions, presentations in session assignments, and responses on a post-test. 

The case study method was used to evaluate the model, focusing on the group as 
the primary source of observation. While observing how the adolescents participated, the 
researcher and context associates looked for both verbal and non-verbal patterns of 
communication, noting whether any unusual pattern or expression occurred at any times 
during the session. The researcher documented her observations following each session. 

The context associates also gave the researcher feedback on their observations 
during most of the sessions, and at the end of the program they submitted a written 
evaluation of the overall program as well as feedback on the project as a whole. 
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Implementation of the Project 

The project’s orientation, during the first week, consisted of a pre-test and door 
prizes. After the pre-test, the researcher introduced herself, and each participant 
introduced herself, stating her name, where she lived, and academic aspirations. Personal 
information on each participant was gathered, and at the end of each session attendance 
was taken. Lunch, in the form of pizza or sandwiches, was served, marking the end of the 
morning session. 

The facilitators were adults—seven females and one male—^who were all required 
to take an active role in teaching, while the researcher served as head facilitator. All 
facilitators took turns observing and leading the group. At the end of the eighth session, a 
post-test was administered. Qualitative research results were used to compare the pre- 
and post-test results. 

The writer met with the facilitators to discuss thoroughly each of the topics so that 
each facilitator would be completely familiar with the session guidelines before the 
program started. Some of the topics were modified to fit the sample. The facilitators were 
given an opportunity to anticipate questions and to obtain additional information. 
Guidelines for managing conflict were established. Prior to each session, the writer and 
the facilitators reviewed their roles to assure that every part of the content was covered 
and that all preparations were in place. Each ninety-minute session opened and closed 
with prayer. Presentations were followed by a question-and-answer period during which 
issues were clarified or additional information was requested. 
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The program began on September 11, 2010, at 10 A.M. Twenty teenage girls 
entered the ehureh singing and daneing to Beyonee’s “Single Ladies” (Only ten of the 
girls were within the age range established for the program). Shortly after, fifteen ehureh 
members, ranging in age from twelve to eighty, arrived. The session opened with prayer, 
and Seripture from 2 Thessalonians 4:3-5 was read. All of the ehureh members were 
eneouraged to partieipate in the sessions, and information was provided to everyone. 
Instruetions regarding the survey were elearly delineated, and a system for guarding 
eonfidentiality was implemented. 

The prerequisites for being eonsidered as subjeets for the study were speeifieally 
outlined: All subjeets were required to be female, between the ages of thirteen and 
nineteen, and not be pregnant; subjeets were required to attend all sessions as well as 
eomplete both the pre- and post-test. The subjeets were given pens and their test paeks. 
Direetions were read to them. When subjeets eompleted the pre-test, the results were 
eolleeted by one of the volunteers. The subjeets were told they would take a post-test at 
the end of the four-week period. After eompletion of the pre-test, everyone introdueed 
themselves. 

After luneh, the subjeets were reminded that two eomputers, one donated by Wal- 
Mart and another donated by the Lineolnville AME ehureh, would be awarded—one to 
the subjeet with the best attendanee and one to the subjeet with the best level of 
partieipation. A runner-up would reeeive a DVD player donated by the Lineolnville AME 
Chureh. Door prizes, eonsisting of $10 gift eertifieates to Wal-Mart, would be distributed. 

In a subsequent meeting with the eontext assoeiates, it was determined that seven 
of the subjeets were ineligible for partieipating in the study. By the next session, twelve 



new girls had been reeruited and were given the pre-test. There were now a total of 
fifteen girls. 
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Session 1: Self-Esteem 

The September 18 session was opened with prayer led by the pastor of the 
Lineolnville AME Chureh. The subjeets refieeted on a passage from Psalms 100:3. The 
presentation eentered on biblieal teaehings on self-esteem, whieh eneourage individuals 
to see themselves as God sees them and to aeeept themselves as they are, in the same way 
God aeeepts them. The group began by discussing each of their good qualities. They then 
named five traits that are highly valued by society: appearance, competence, intelligence, 
personality, and success. 

Appearance was an important issue for some of the girls. But one girl quoted part 
of Psalm 139 in stating that we are all “fearfully and wonderfully made,” and another girl 
stressed that God looks upon the heart, not the appearance. While the girls were at first 
reluctant to talk, there was soon 75 percent participation in the discussion. 

At 10:45 A.M., the teens took a break, after which Rev. Dr. Cassandra Sparrow, 
graduate of United Theological Seminar and context associate, gave a presentation under 
an outdoor tent on the hurdles that teens face. Dressed in sweats. Dr. Sparrow lined up 
actual hurdles that the girls had to cross in order to don a graduation gown at the end. A 
discussion ensued about the stumbling blocks that today’s teens face. Among the hurdles 
discussed, the girls mentioned drugs and alcohol, selfishness, negative attitudes (“baby 
mama drama”), and teen pregnancy. 
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Using three types of eups—paper, plastic, and crystal—Dr. Sparrow discussed 
values with the girls and elicited their reactions. One girl said she would prefer to be a 
paper cup, because if she fell she would not get broken and someone might pick her up 
even if from the trash. Others said they wanted to be crystal so that they would not be 
thrown away. Stressing prayer and living a godly life. Dr. Sparrow taught the girls how to 
go over the hurdles. She ended the session stating that a healthy perspective on self¬ 
esteem depends on one’s heart. Integrating God’s word corrects society’s distorted values 
and self-condemnation that contradict the biblical sense of our worth in God’s sight, she 
told the girls. As an assignment for the following session, the teens were given Habakkuk 
2:2-3 to read and meditate on. The session ended with prayer. 

Session 2: Goal Setting 

The September 25 session opened at 10 A.M with a prayer and a devotional. 
Twenty teens came to this session. Those who were new were given the pre-test before 
the session began. Fifteen church members were present. 

The researcher led the devotional in which the teens and church members 
reflected on two verses from Scripture: Habakkuk 2:2-3 (“Write the vision and make it 
plain upon tables, that he may run and readeth h”) and Philippians 4:13 (“I can do all 
things through him who strengthens me”). The researcher asked why God instructed 
Habakkuk to write down the vision. The teenagers were reluctant to participate, as if they 
were afraid of getting it wrong. Only three answered, and only one had researched the 
scripture. 
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At 10:30 A.M., Mrs. Miles, a teacher in the community, continued the session 
with a discussion on setting goals. The teens were given personal goal-setting worksheets 
(see Appendix E). In this exercise, the teens were asked to establish timelines to achieve 
a goal, anticipate obstacles that may surface, articulate how specifically they each would 
overcome the obstacles, make a plan of action to set the goal in motion, document any 
progress toward achieving each goal, and finally reward themselves for meeting the goal. 
The teens enjoyed this exercise because they had a chance to discuss with one another the 
impact of not having set goals in their lives. Afterwards, lunch was served. 

Session 3: Friendship 

Session 3 began September 25 at 12 P.M. The presenter was Ms. Tonya 
Richardson, a social worker with twenty-five years of experience. Because Greater Little 
Zion is a family church, many church members turned out to hear Ms. Richardson. The 
devotional focused on John 3:16 and 15:14. The group was asked to think about what a 
true friend is. Ms. Richardson explained that the Bible has a lot to say about friendship as 
the word appears ninety times in Scripture. She explained that friendship is a physical 
concept in that it involves doing for one another, caring for one another, and trusting one 
another. As the teens talked about friendship, some noted that in order to have a friend, 
one must be a friend. Others noted that two are always better than one. One girl began to 
cry when she pointed out that a true friend would stand by you even in hard times. She 
had been in jail once, and none of her friends came to visit her. 

The teens completed a worksheet on friendship. The presenter concluded by 
saying that friendship plays an important role in individuals’ lives. Friends give support 
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during times of trouble, teaeh new things, and serve as eompanions. The session ended 
with a song, “What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” and prayer. 

Session 4: Wait 4 Sex 

Session 4 began Oetober 2 at 9:00 A.M. with prayer. Information was shared 
eoneerning values. The group was asked to give a definition of values that does not refer 
to money or the priee of things in a store. The interaetive discussion centered on personal 
values (life, relationships, and education). Twenty statements were read about values, and 
the teens were asked to discuss whether they agreed or disagreed. The participants 
completed a worksheet identifying and ranking values from the most important to the 
least important. Remarks were made such as, “I do not know if what I have learned from 
my mother or what I learn from my teacher is more important” and “I know how to put 
my self-respect and my morals before short-term satisfaction.” The session ended with 
participants reading aloud the following: 

Values help us understand what is important to us. We learn 
many of our values from our family. Our values are also influenced 
by many factors in society, such as media, friends, and personal 
experience. Values influence how we think and what we do and 
guide us in deciding what we want to accomplish in our lives. 

The session ended, and the teens were served a continental breakfast from 9:45 

A.M. to 10:15 A.M. 

Session 5: Abstinence (Let’s Talk Sex) 

The session began October 2 at 10:30 A.M. The session was attended by thirty- 
five church members and twenty-five teens. The presenter, an educator from Raleigh led 
a devotional with readings from Roman 12:1, 2 Corinthians 5:10, Philippians 1:20-22, 
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and Philippians 3:18-21. The discussion centered on things teens do to make the body 
different and in what ways their bodies might be unacceptable to God. The teens 
discussed what holy means. This session sparked the most animated and intense 
discussion. 

The teens were then asked to define abstinence. There was a discussion on the 
current trends in sexual behavior among young people, as well as the commonplace 
nature of sexual activity. The presenter used a few props to illustrate her talk. For 
example, when speaking about pregnancy, she used a wand to point out that pregnancy 
does not go away with the wave of a wand. Using a doll, she equated an unwed teenage 
mother to someone who has been injured and will walk with a limp for a long time. She 
explained that while sex is good, premarital sex is not. One teen asked a question: “What 
if I’ve already had sex?” In answering, the presenter emphasized that we all fall short in 
one way or another. If an individual’s sin happens to be in the area of sex, there is still 
hope, she said. While one cannot become a virgin again, there is hope for God’s 
forgiveness. The message given to the teens was clear: Abstinence is the only way to 
prevent teen pregnancy. 

The session closed with prayer, and the teens were fed hot dogs and hamburgers 
by the church. 


Session 6: Sexually Transmitted Diseases 
The session began on October 2 at 1:30 P.M. Because the presenter, a health 


educator with the county health department, is well-known for the presentation that he 
developed, the session was heavily attended. In addition to many teenage girls, there were 
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women between the ages of twenty and eighty, as well as several couples. The 
presentation opened with a video clip from a Robert Townsend HBO Special that lasted 
five minutes, followed by a discussion about the video and how humor is used to address 
serious issues, such as HIV testing, communication between partners, trust, STD/HIV 
transmission, safe sex, condoms, and more. The presenter gave a brief overview of how 
diseases are sexually transmitted and what their symptoms are, and then he spoke about 
teen pregnancy and the growing problem of STDs in the south. 

The presenter focused on the need for early information, education, and messages 
about prevention, not only for teens but for seniors, who also are beginning to be affected 
by HIV and STDs. He addressed the urgent need for churches and faith-based 
communities to help in the fight against public health concerns. The teens had many 
questions about the use of condoms and the relationship between STDs and HIV. The 
adults as well had many questions. 

Session 7: Community Values 

The final session opened on October 9 at 9:30 A.M. with a thirty-minute dance 
contest held outside the church to the music of Beyonce’s song “Single Ladies.” The 
church’s pastor was declared the winner. In the sanctuary, one of the teens volunteered to 
begin with prayer. She thanked the Lord for this program, and in tears she asked the Lord 
to keep her from having premarital sex. She also asked the Lord to bless the facilitators. 
The devotion was led by the researcher. Deviating from the set agenda, the teens rose and 
spoke about their experience in the program. While they admitted that their initial 
motivation in attending was the chance of winning a laptop or DVD player, they 
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continued to attend the sessions beeause they did not want to end up pregnant. Many 
explained that abstinenee is a eoneept that is ehallenged on a daily basis. 

In a diseussion about eommunity values, the teens were encouraged to volunteer 
in the eommunity, nursing homes, hospitals, and orphanages. Resourees for getting help 
with homework was discussed, and a chureh that has an ongoing tutoring and mentoring 
program was designated as a eenter for homework help. Teens expressed the need for 
eomputers to level the playing field with their peers. After the post-test was completed, 
the field study was elosed. All the girls were invited to ehureh serviees on Oetober 10^*' 
for a presentation by a representative from Wal-Mart. 

Sunday, Oetober 10 

The 10:30 A.M. serviee began with praise and worship, during whieh all the teens 
partieipated. The researeher gave the morning’s sermon. She thanked the ehureh for 
allowing her the opportunity to eonduet this program and explained to the eongregation 
the relationship between school performance and teen pregnaney. Afterwards, the Wal- 
Mart representative aeknowledged that she was previously unaware of a link between 
school performance and teen pregnaney, and she deeided to give all the girls who 
partieipated in the program a laptop eomputer. The following day, everyone reeeived a 
eomputer as well as a certificate for eompleting the program and eare paekages from 
Wal-Mart. 

At the end of the last session, the post-test was eompleted. Qualitative researeh 
results were used to eompare the pre-test and post-test. 
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Results 

Survey results indieate that the project was successful. A representative from 
Wal-Mart gave all fifteen teen participants laptop computers, based on the evidence 
presented showing a link between low school performance and a high incidence of 
teenage pregnancy. Seventy-four percent of the teens stated that the project was a 
success, of which 10 percent “sort of disagreed” with, and 16 percent did not respond 
(see Table 7). The collected data show that the participants’ spiritual wellbeing was 
enhanced, and their awareness of the obstacles they face was increased. 

When the researcher began the study, she was attempting to determine whether 
the teens would react positively when exposed to spiritual formation and character-based 
programs. She also wanted to help them make healthy choices and be responsible about 
engaging in sexual activity. Two types of dialogue occurred during the research to 
produce the results. One dialogue occurred after the participants were taught spiritual 
values based on biblical concepts and the Wait4 Sex program. The other occurred at the 
altar call during a church service. The participants were given a post-test to measure any 
change in their attitudes, but real transformation took place through the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Ninety percent of the teens gave their lives to Christ at the altar. Of the teens, 70 
percent reported a religious affiliation. The remaining 30 percent who did not report any 
affiliation were sexually active. Due to the limited time, the researcher could not 
determine the effectiveness of the program in preventing pregnancy. Of the fifteen teens, 
ten (66 percent) said churches should do more for teens. 
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Data Analysis 

Self-Esteem 

The figures in Table 1 must be interpreted with eaution sinee this was a 
qualitative (not quantitative) study; all the data were not statistieally analyzed. Based on 
the answers given to a set of five post-test questions, nearly 77 pereent of the teens 
showed a high level of self-esteem at the end of the projeet, eompared with 20 pereent on 
the pre-test. Studies have shown that low self-esteem is one of the key psyehologieal 
faetors assoeiated with teen pregnaney.^ Not only does low self-esteem eorrelate with a 
high ineidenee of sexual aetivity, it eorrelates as well with poor performanee in sehool, 
whieh in turn leads to a high ineidenee of sexual aetivity.^ 

Problem-Solving Skills 

In the pre-test, 27 pereent of the teens said they were eonfident they eould handle 
any situation they faeed; in the post-test, 55 pereent responded that they would be able to 
handle any situation (see Table 3). 


Friendship 


In eight questions regarding peer pressure and friendship, only 29 pereent initially 
said that their friendships were healthy, in whieh there were respeetful boundaries and 


* Virginia Abernathy, 1974. “Illegitimate Conception Among Teenagers.” American Journal of Public 
Health Vol. 64{1), 662-664. 

^ Joy Dryfoos, 1988. “School Based Health Clinics: Three Years of Experience.” Family Planning 
Perspectives, Vol. 20, 215-222. 
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they didn’t feel pressured to follow their friends. By the post-test, 70 pereent said they 
would be able to develop healthy friendships. In fact, only 29 percent of the girls 
understood the difference between a healthy and non-healthy friendship on the pre-test, 
compared with 69 percent on the post-test (see Table 4). These results in particular were 
encouraging because Miller and Simon concluded in their studies that girls are more 
strongly influenced by their female friends.^ Cvetkovich, Grote, Lieberman, and Miller 
reported that whatever teens believe to be true of their peers is a powerful predictor of 
their own behavior."^ Isolation is a known factor in teenage pregnancy. The data collected 
from the questionnaires reflect that if teens are given information on healthy relationships 
(friendships), they have a better chance of developing healthy relationships. Of the 
sample, 3 percent indicated on the pre-test that their friendships were healthy, compared 
with 70 percent on the post-test. Sex among teens is often used to combat feelings of 
loneliness and unworthiness.^ 

Sexuality (Sex Education and Abstinence) 

Table 5 summarizes the answers to ten questions. Not all the teens answered all 
questions on the pre-test. However, of those who responded, fewer than 20 percent 
indicated they understood human sexuality and the consequences, which was evident 
during the session on sexuality. In contrast, post-test results indicated that a little more 

^ P. Miller and Simon, “The Development of Sexuality in Adolescence.” In J. Adelson (Ed.), Handbook of 
Adolescent Psychology. (New York: Wiley, 1980), 84 

George Cvetkovich, Barbara Grote, E. James Lieberman, and Warren Miller, 1978. “Sex Role 
Development and Teenage Fertility-Related Behavior.” Tfiofes'cent, Vol. 13, 231-236. 

^ D. S. Elliot and B. J. Morse, 1989. “Delinquency and Drug Use as Risk Factors in Teenage Sexual 
Activity.” Youth and Society, Vol. 21, 32-60. 
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than 60 percent understood human sexuality. On the pre-test, 45 percent predicted that 
they would have sex that year; on the post-test, only 10 percent predicted they would 
engage in sexual activity. On the post-test, 15 percent answered “I am sure I will not have 
sex.” The results correlated with other teachings that indicate that teens can be persuaded 
to delay the initiation of sexual intercourse until adulthood.^ Programs based on values 
and choices, and teen aid, both funded under Title XX, provide successful results of 
abstinence-based sex education programs. The only definitive statement that can be made 
from the information presented in Table 5 is that the teens’ understanding of human 
sexuality improved. 


Parental involvement 

On the pre-test 46 percent of the teens said they never talk to their parents about 
sex; 53 percent stated that they talk with their parents about the subject “sometimes,” 
“often,” or “very often.” On the post-test, the number of teens who said they never talk to 
their parents about sex dropped to 26 percent. According to Fox, poor communication 
between mothers and daughters indicates an increased likelihood of sexual activity.^ 


® Joseph Olsen, Stan Weed, Anita Nielson, and Larry Jensen, 1992. “Contraceptive Attitude and Intention 
to use Condom in Sexually Experienced and Inexperienced Adolescent Males.” Journal of Family Issues, 
Vol 77,294-312. 


^ G. J. Fox and J. K. Inazu, 1980. “Mother-Daughter Communication about Sex,” Family Relationship, Vol. 
29, 347-52. 



CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 

The project, “Integrating Spiritual Values and Character-Based Programs for 
Young Girls at Risk for Teen Pregnancy,” took place at the Greater Little Zion Church, 
located in the community of Flint Hill in Henderson, North Carolina. Mentors and a peer 
group from United Theological Seminary granted permission to conduct the test. 

The main objective of this project was to integrate spiritual values and risk factors 
of teen pregnancy in a presentation aimed at teen girls in the hope that, armed with 
stronger values and increased awareness of risks, they could make better decisions. 
Although teenage pregnancy rates in the U.S. had dropped since 1991, the rate remained 
high compared with those in other developed nations. Nearly 1 million teenage girls aged 
fifteen to nineteen were becoming pregnant each year, or about 20 percent of sexually 
active females in that age group. Most of the pregnancies were unplanned. 

Peer Group 

The first meeting with the peer group, which was introspective in nature and 
included the writer’s personal goals in ministry, was provocative. The writer, the only 
female in the peer group, was concerned about having to express her innermost feelings 
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about her life and her struggles in writing the Spiritual Autobiography. She felt her faith 
tested in that part of the program. 

After submitting the autobiography, the writer was told to do something with 
teenage pregnancy. She was apprehensive because she was never a teen mother, and she 
even told her mentor that her father would have killed her if she had become pregnant as 
a teenager. The mentor encouraged the writer to develop a project and trust the process. 

In developing the project, the writer’s idea was refined, numerous books were 
read, and the mentors and peer group were consulted for ideas and topics to explore. As a 
result, the writer found that integrating spiritual values into an awareness of risk factors 
for teen pregnancy fostered behavioral growth, allowing students to make good choices 
and become productive citizens in communities. 

Foundational Truth 

The paper began by documenting historical, biblical, and theological foundations 
of teen pregnancy on the premise that God desires for the church to be involved in the 
lives of teens. Focusing on teenage girls ages thirteen to eighteen, the paper addressed the 
factors that lead to teenage pregnancy and highlighted spiritual values that mitigate such 
factors. The writer believed that if churches, especially those in the African American 
community, were to emphasize the risk factors of teenage pregnancy in a sex education 
program undergirded by spiritual values, it would be a great benefit to the congregation. 

Even though the North Carolina teen pregnancy rate had remained the same for 
the past several years, too many teens were still getting pregnant, and the state still had 
the highest teen pregnancy rate in the nation. The rate of African American teen 
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pregnancy had risen slightly the previous year to 87.1 per 1,000. Teen mothers were more 
likely to quit school, require public assistance, and live in poverty. The researcher 
believed that teens should be encouraged to delay pregnancy and complete educational 
goals and delay a second pregnancy until they were financially able to support a family. 

The researcher believed that, instead of telling the teens to say no to sex or delay 
sexual activity, faith leaders must let teens know that abstinence was the only certain way 
to avoid teen pregnancy. Teens needed to know that engaging in sex at an early age 
presented a huge hurdle in life that could hinder future goals; abstaining from sexual 
activities would give a teenager time to develop spiritually and emotionally and to 
complete educational goals. 

In 2002, the National Campaign to Prevent Teen Pregnancy published a study on 
abstinence programs and whether they reduced teenage pregnancy. The author concluded 
that there was no evidence that abstinence-only programs delayed sexual activity or 
reduced teen pregnancy.' 

Reflection on Historical Foundations of Teen Pregnancy 

A reflection of the historical foundation of teen pregnancy showed that girls had 
long been having babies at younger ages than when the researcher conducted the project, 
but that they were more often than not subject to oppression under a patriarchal culture in 
which they could not determine their own destinies. Also, historically the girls having 
babies at young ages were financially protected by marriage. 


* Douglas Kirby, 2002. Do Abstinence-Only Programs Delay the Initiation of Sex Among Young People 
and Reduce Pregnancy? Washington, DC: National Campaign to Prevent Teen Pregnancy. 
http://www.thenationalcampaign.org/resources/pdf/pubs/abstinence onlv.pdf taccessed May 12, 2010). 
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The researcher believed that the narrative of Hagar would resonate with people 
who had a cultural history of colonialism, oppression, and bondage. Her life embodied 
the hope of one woman whose relationship with God contradicted societal norm. Her 
liberation came through the faith that God could liberate a slave, even when she was still 
captive. The researcher believed that the story would speak volumes to teens who were 
pregnant, and even those who were not pregnant, with a message that, regardless of the 
situation, God could liberate them. Hagar reinvented herself because of her conversation 
with God; her boldness and courage spoke to teens who dared to live free from bondage 
and in obedience to the call of Christ. The researcher believed that God would deliver 
anyone from any type of bondage, that God was concerned about the poor, the 
defenseless, the oppressed, and the victims of injustice. The researcher saw God’s 
concern for the poor and oppressed as a recurrent theme in Psalms. 

“The poor man cried, and the LORD heard him, and saved him out of all his 
troubles.” (Ps. 34:4) 

“The LORD hears the needy and does not despise His own who are prisoners.” 
(Ps. 69: 33) 

“Sing to the LORD, praise the LORD, for he rescues the life of the needy from 
the hands of the wicked.” (Jeremiah 20:13) 

Perhaps the most eloquent statement of God’s care for the poor of this world is 
found in the latter part of the prophecy of Isaiah: 

“The poor and the needy ask for water, and there is none. 

Their tongue is parched with thirst. 


I, the LORD, will answer them. 
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I, the God of Israel, will not abandon them.” (Isaiah 41: 17) 

As people of faith, Christians are to eare for teens before they beeome 
underprivileged teenage mothers who are oppressed. The greatest way one ean eare is by 
edueating teens with spiritual truth underseored by proven risk faetors. A theologieal 
theme that stands firm in the paper is sexual purity. God plaeed a huge emphasis on 
maintaining sexual purity and fleeing from any situation that has even a hint of sexual 
immortality (1 Cor. 5:3) Parents and spiritual leaders are charged with protecting teens 
from sexual situations and protecting them from things they cannot fully comprehend. 

The vision of the project was to create a model that could be implemented within 
other ministries, especially in African American churches. The researcher hoped that 
young people and leaders would be able to share the information in all churches. The 
researcher believed that when teens address issued of sexuality, the spiritual message 
they receive from pastors and religious leaders could enable them to choose Bible-based 
solutions instead of solutions based on secular reasoning. The goal of the project was not 
to tell teens simply to say “no” to sex, but to educate them about the risk factors of early 
sexual activity and to give them comprehensive information regarding human sexuality, 
both the physical aspects as well as the spirituality aspects, so that they could have more 
productive and holistic teen years. 

Sex is a gift from God, and God has given everyone free will to make choices. In 
order to make wise choices, teens must know the options and understand the 
consequences. The researcher believed that lack of knowledge, and the consequent 
decisions they make about their sexuality, could rob teens of half their lives. 
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Field Experience 

The field experienee was a ehallenging but great learning experienee for the 
writer. Beeause of the limited time available, the report was unable to examine the 
effeetiveness of faith-based programs in preventing teen pregnaney; it would have been 
informative to have seen the results. 

The teens eame to the program with unique personalities, individual attitudes, and 
differing levels of edueation, all of whieh affeeted the learning proeess; as a group, they 
absorbed the information gradually. It was uneomfortable to point out that Vanee County 
had the highest teenage pregnaney rate, espeeially eonsidering that the religious leader’s 
family member was part of the statistie. However, the researeher believed that, with teen 
pregnaney being a problem in the eommunity, a direet diseussion in the eontext of a 
faith’s tradition should take plaee, that faith leaders must not be afraid to address the 
various aspeets of sexual aetivity, ineluding abstinenee, birth eontrol, love, friendship, 
goal setting, eommunity values, and self-esteem—in short, spiritual values. 

The researeher believed that working with the families of faith leaders in the 
eommunity would set high standards and expeetations for teens, allowing them to rise to 
the ehallenge. The teens who partieipated in the projeet expressed that they struggle with 
some of the most important questions of their lives, and the intensity and urgeney of 
those questions ean be overwhelming. They longed for a framework of values and faith 
that eould help them make moral deeisions and manage everyday pressures from friends, 
pressures that eould be stressful in the transitional years of adoleseenee. 

Many of the adults expressed how powerless they felt to help teens with the 
diffieult issues of sex, love, and friendship. Parents often feared that they had lost their 
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children to the influenee of friends and the predominate pop eulture of television, musie, 
drugs, and sex. 


The Conversion 

The writer witnessed a ehange in the teens who partieipated in this projeet. They 
arrived to the sessions on time. They answered questions in a serious manner, even 
questions about God’s eoneern for them. They exhibited perseverance by saerifieing their 
Saturdays to eome to the sessions, and they never presented any behavioral problems. 

The ultimate eonversion was evident when the teens went to the altar to give their lives to 
the Lord. The proeess of a ehange of the heart, the mind, and the direetion leads to 
repentance and a new birth. This surprising work of God was the result of divine, not 
human, intervention. The writer believed this was the greatest and most signifieant 
ehange any researeher eould want. Nevertheless, there was another level of sueeess: Wal- 
Mart donated fifteen laptops, and Lineolnville AME donated one laptop and a DVD 
player to the participants. 


Implications of the Study 

Clearly, mueh work is needed in the loeal ehurches in Vanee and surrounding 
eounties to eombat the rate of teen pregnaney. 

Religious- and eharaeter-based programs must be used as a eontinuous proeess of 
edueating teenagers about the risk faetors of pregnaney. 
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• Resources such as computers and access to the Internet are important in assisting 
teens to achieve academically, thereby mitigating one of the risk factors—poor 
academic performance. 

• Mentoring and tutoring programs would also strengthen academic performance. 

• In addition, parents should be informed about the risk factors of teen pregnancy. 

Implications for Future Research 

• Future research on teen pregnancy in Vance County should examine the effects 
of character-based programs on teen pregnancy over a year. 

• Qualitative studies are needed in order to know more about the phenomenon of 
teen pregnancy from the perspective of teenagers themselves, their families, and 
community members. 

• Qualitative techniques, such as focus groups and discussions, could be helpful in 
reflecting on the root cause of the problem. 

• For teens who become pregnant in the study, educational problems aimed at 
nutrition and parenting skills should be conducted. 

Conclusion 

The writer believed that children must be educated about the risk factors of teen 
pregnancy before they reached puberty, before they were making decisions on their own. 

The writer also considered herself to be blessed to be able to sit at the feet of and 
be mentored by great and godly men such as Dr. Ricky Woods and Dr. Terry Thomas. 
The program allowed the writer to work closely with fifteen teenagers who thought no 
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one cared, who wondered where God was in their suffering, and who asked searching 
questions such as, “Why does God allow terrible things to happen to my parents?” or 
“Why do we live in so much poverty?” The writer witnessed the teens experience a 
spiritual conversion. 

God is everywhere. He is in the midst of the powerful, the voiceless, the poor, and 
the disenfranchised, and he is right beside the oppressed. He sees and hears their cries, 
and that is why his son declared that the spirit of the Lord was upon him, to preach the 
gospel to the poor and to set the oppressed free. 
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Objectives 

At the completion of this session, youth will: 

Describe the importance of friendship in their lives, 

Identify at least three skills needed to develop and maintain friendships, and 
Practice applying the skills in Objective Two to youth friendship scenarios. 

Time (One hour) 

Materials 

sign-in sheet 
snacks 

flipchart paper 

markers 

tape 

sheets of paper 
pencils 
paper bag 

Friendship Skills mini-posters 

Friendship Story worksheets for each small group 

Preparation 

1. Gather the materials listed for this session. 

2. Write learning objectives on flipchart paper. 

3. Make copies of Friendship Story worksheets for each youth. 

4. Copy Friendship Skills mini-posters. 

Procedure 

Introduction (5 minutes) 

Welcome the youth. Congratulate the group again on the great job they did on the 
newsletter. Ask the group about any additional reactions they received about the 
newsletter. Take a few responses. 

Tell the group that today they are going to talk about friendships and some of the 
skills needed to make and keep friends. Review the learning objectives for this 
session (written on flipchart paper) with the youth. 

Want Ads (15 minutes) 

Ask each youth to share: 

• The name of one of their friends (family member can also be a friend) 
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• Where or how they met this friend 

• One thing they like about this friend 

Post a piece of flipchart paper in front of the room that says “Wanted; Good 
Friend.” Ask the group if they know what a want ad is and if they have seen one 
in the newspaper. 

Tell the youth that today they are going to pretend to put an ad in the paper for a 
new friend. In a few moments, they will divide into pairs and write an ad for a 
new friend on a piece of flipchart paper. Tell them to be sure to mention the 
qualities that their new friend should have and/or not have. 

Give the groups about 5 minutes to complete the task. The facilitator should visit 
the pairs and coach as appropriate. After 5 minutes, ask each group (or sample of 
groups) to post their flipchart in front of the room and then read their ads aloud to 
the entire group. 

Discuss the following questions with the group: 

• What similarities do you see between the lists? 

• How easy is it to find a friend that has these qualities? 

• How easy is it to BE a friend like the one you described? 

• Do you think these ads would be useful if you were writing an ad for a 
boyfriend or girlfriend? Why or why not? 

• How do our relationships with friends differ from relationships with 
boyfriends and girlfriends? 

• Should a boyfriend or girlfriend also be a good friend? Why or why 
not? 

Friendship Skills (15 minutes) 

Tell the group that they are going to take a close look at friendships. 

Ask the youth why friendships are important. Record their responses on flipchart 
paper. 

Some possible responses might be: 

• Support when you have a problem 

• A companion to do things with 

• Someone to talk to 

• Someone to learn from 

• Someone to make you laugh 

• Helps you not feel lonely, helps you feel part of a group 

• Makes you feel good 

• Someone to care about 


Tell the group that there are some simple skills needed to make and keep friends. 
Have each of the skills described written on card stock or a mini-poster. Ask for 
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volunteers to post these eards or the poster in front of the room. Ask youth to help 
you define eaeh skill 

Skills needed to make and keep friends include; 

Keeping a confidence. For example, not sharing a secret. Breaking a 
confidence breaks trust, which is very important for building a friendship. Ask 
the group what trust means. Who is someone they trust? Why do they trust 
this person? 

Listening and understanding. For example, if you want to share a 
problem, a friend will not interrupt, will pay attention, and will try to 
understand what you are saying and feeling. 

Disagree with respect. For example, if your friend has a different 
opinion about something, you can agree to disagree. Calling the person 
“stupid” or telling the person that he/she is “wrong” and you are “righf ’ only 
makes that person feel angry and does not help to build a friendship. 

Giving support and encouragement. For example, telling your friend 
that you think he/she plays soccer really well, or that you really like his/her 
family, or that he/she is a really good person to study with makes that person 
feel appreciated and valued. 

Sharing, Examples of things you might share with a friend include 
your home, food, time, sports equipment, study tips, etc. 

Respecting Limits. For example, when a friend says he/she does not 
want to try a new drink or food, respect his/her limit and do not pressure 
him/her to try it. 

Ask the group what else they would add to this list. Record their 
responses. 

Ask the youth to look at the six friendship skills posted on the wall and to think 
about which two or three are most important to them. Ask each youth to share 
which skills are most important to them and briefly say why. Acknowledge the 
youth for being thoughtful. 


Applying Friendship Skills: Skills and Discussion (20 minutes) 

Divide participants into three groups. Give each group one of the stories attached 
to this lesson plan. Ask one participant in each group to read the story out loud to 
their group. Then ask each group to discuss the questions at the end of the story. 
Give the group about 8 minutes for this part of the assignment. 
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After 8 minutes, ask eaeh group to act out their stories in front of the large group. 
Ask for three volunteers - one person to be the narrator and two people to play 
each of the friends in the story. 

After members of a group act out their scenario, ask them to read the discussion 
questions and share their answers. Ask the larger group to share any additional 
thoughts. 

Ask each group to identify at least one of the six friendship skills that is important 
to the friends in their scenario. 

Summary (5 minutes) 

Conclude by saying that friendships play important roles in our lives. Friends give 
us support when we have a problem, teach us new things, and are good playmates. 
It takes skill to make and keep friends. Learning how to keep a confidence, being 
a good listener, and sharing are some of the skills that people use to make and 
keep friends. 

Tell the youth that next week we will talk about gender roles. 

Thank the youth for their participation. 



APPENDIX B 


MY PERSONAL GOAL CONTRACT 


no 



Ill 


I_plan to reach the following goal (use the 

information 

you wrote on Question #1 of your Short-Term Goal worksheet here): 

By_ 

(Date) 

1 will reach this goal by doing the following things: 


1 will get support from reaching my goal from: 


If 1 reach my goal, 1 will reward myself by: 


Signed: 


Witness: 


Date: 
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TeenA^outh Workshop @ Greater Little Zion Holy Chureh, Henderson, NC 
Elder Brenda Peaee-Jenkins, Pastor 
The Rev. Dauna Bertram 
The Rev. Dr. Cassandra A. Sparrow 
Eye on the Sparrow International, EEC 

Seeond District Religious, Educational and Charitable Development Projects, Inc 

Saturday, September 25, 2010 


A. Who was/will be “brought in” to Jesus? 


B. Who are the accusers? 


C. How did/would Coach Jesus respond? 


D. What is transformation? Transformation occurs when? 


E. What were Coach Jesus’ action steps for the woman? 


What is the overall message for Christians today? 


E. 


The Rev. Dr. Cassandra A. Sparrow, (ESI, EEC and RED, Inc.), Presenter 
Saturday, September 25, 2010 

Teen/Youth Workshop @ Greater Eittle Zion Holy Church, Henderson, NC 
Elder Brenda Peaee-Jenkins, Pastor 
Main - Rev. Dauna Bertram 
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Objectives 

At the completion of this session, youth will: 

1. Identify the four conditions of self-esteem, and 

2. Identify one activity to build each of the four conditions of self-esteem. 
Time 

1 hour and 5 minutes 

Materials 

o flipchart paper 

o copy of “Overcoming Life Hurdles” 
o sign in sheet 
o markers 
o tape 
o hurdles 
o graduation gown 
o crystal glass 
o paper cups 

Preparation 

1. Gather the material listed for this session. 

2. Write learning objectives for this session on flipchart paper. 

3. Illustrate the ability of an hurdle. 

4. Handout: Hurdling with Woman Caught in adultery. 

Procedure 

Introduction (5 minutes) 

Thank the youth for coming. Ask the group what they liked about last 
week’s introductory session. Take a few responses. 

Tell the group that today the session will focus on self-esteem and the 
importance of believing in oneself. Review the learning objectives (written on 
flipchart paper) with the youth. 

Defining Self-Esteem (10 minutes) 

Ask the group to tell you what self-esteem means. Ask them to think of 
some people they know who they think have high self-esteem. Write their 
responses on flipchart paper. 
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Ask the group to share some ways to build self-esteem. Then ask them to 
share some things that might lower self-esteem. Record their answers to both 
questions on flipchart paper. 

Some examples of things that might build self-esteem include: 

• doing well on an exam at school 

• getting a hug from your parent 

• learning how to do something new (i.e., a sport, cooking, using a 
computer) 

• exercise and eating right 

Some examples of things that might lower self-esteem include: 

• being insulted, bullied, or teased 

• family fights 

• failing an exam 

• using drugs or alcohol 

• having sex when you’re not ready 

Overcoming Life Hurdles (40 minutes) 

Facilitate a brief discussion using the following questions: 

• What did it feel like to share your book with another person? 

• What did it feel like to listen to another person? 

• Do you think some teenagers might try to build their self-esteem by 
having sex? Why or why not? 

• Do you think having sex builds a teenager’s self-esteem? Why or why 
not? 

• What are some ways that people your age can build their self-esteem? 

• Who else will you share your book with? 
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Worksheet 

Directions: Choose one personal short-term goal from your poster and answer the 
following questions about your goal. 

My short-term goal is: 

1 will by ■ 

(goal) (date) 

How will I benefit from reaching my goal? 

What are the steps 1 need to take to reach my goal? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

What are the things that can prevent me from reaching my goal? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

How can 1 overcome the things that might get in the way of me reaching my goal? 

a. 

b. 

c. 
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Objectives 

At the completion of this session, youth will: 

Identify and plan one short-term goal, 

Identify the steps to achieving their short-term goals and 
Complete a short-term goal worksheet and contract. 


Time: 1 hour 

Materials 

o sign-in sheet 

o “Short-Term Goal” worksheet 
o snacks 
o stickers 
o pens 

o flipchart paper 

o “My Personal Goal Contract” worksheet 
o markers 
o pencils 
o posters 


Preparation 

Gather the materials listed for this session. 

Write session learning objectives on flipchart paper. 

Pack personal goal posters completed by youth in the last session. 

Make copies of “Short-Term Goal” worksheets and “My Personal Goal 
Contract” worksheets for each youth. 

Procedure 

Introduction (5 minutes) 

Welcome the youth and ask them to think about what they liked about making 
their goal posters last week. Take a few responses. 

Ask youth to take out their Family Activity worksheets. Ask them what their 
parents thought about their goals. Take a few responses. Ask the youth what it 
was like to complete these worksheets with their parents. Facilitators might want 
to collect the worksheets, write reinforcing/positive comments, and distribute 
them at the next session. 
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Tell the youth that today they will take a eloser look at their short-term goals and 
will make a plan for aeoomplishing a speeifie goal. Review the learning 
objeetives (written on flipehart paper) for this session with the youth. 


Short-Term Goal Plans 

Distribute the goal posters from the last session to youth. Also pass out stickers 
and a Short-Term Goal worksheet to each youth. Tell the youth to choose a short¬ 
term goal from their poster and place a sticker by that goal. Then ask the youth to 
write this goal on the Short-Term Goal worksheet. 

As youth to use the following sentence structure to write their goal statements on 
their worksheets. The facilitator should have this statement posted on flipchart in 
front of the room. 

“1 will_(your goal)_, by_(date)_.” For example, 

“1 will save $20, by October 15.” 

Make sure the goals chosen by the youth are specific, measurable, and realistic. 
Coach them if necessary. Ask the youth to share the goal statements they have 
written on their worksheets with the rest of the group. 

Ask the group to think about how they will benefit from reaching the goals they 
have chosen. Ask for a few responses. Then ask the youth to complete Question 
#2 on their Short-Term Goal worksheets. 

As the youth if they think it’s possible to reach their goals. Tell them that 
sometimes we don’t think we can accomplish something because we don’t know 
what it takes to make it happen. Ask the youth to think about the steps they have 
to take in order to accomplish their goals. The facilitator should ask for an 
example from the group and then brainstorm steps for that specific goal. After the 
facilitator works through the example, youth should try identifying the steps to 
reach their goal in Question #3 on the Short-Term Goal worksheet. The facilitator 
should walk around the room provide individual assistance as needed. 

After they have identified the steps needed to reach their goals, ask the youth to 
think about things that may get in the way of accomplishing their goals. The 
facilitator may want to refer to the example used earlier as an illustration. Ask 
youth to complete Question #4 on their Short-Term Goal worksheets. 

After they have identified as least one barrier, ask the youth to think about what 
they can do to overcome the barriers. Then ask them to complete Question #5 on 
their Short-Term Goal worksheets. 
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Tell the youth that now they have eompleted a plan for aecomplishing their goals. 
They know: 

• the speeifie goal they want to reach, 

• the date for accomplishing the goal, 

• the steps to reach the goal, and 

• how to overcome some of the barriers that may get in the way. 

Ask the group to divide into pairs. Give the pairs 2 to 4 minutes to share their 
short-term goal plans with each other. 

Reconvene the group and discuss the following: 

• After sharing, did anyone become aware of additional steps to 
reaching their goals? 

• How did it feel to share your plan with another person? 

• Do you think you can accomplish the goal? 

Personal Goal Contracts 

Show the group a copy of the personal contract. Ask the youth if they have 
heard of the word contract before. Ask one of the youth to explain what a 
contract is. 


A CONTRACT is a type of agreement 


• Tell the youth that they will each complete their own personal goal 
contract. 

• Distribute the contract and explain the items on it. Have each person 
complete and sign it. Walk around the room and make sure they have 
completed all the sections of the contract. Ask them to ask one of their peers 
and one of the facilitators to sign the contract as well. 

Tell the youth that by signing the contracts, they are making a 
commitment to work on their goals. 

Ask the group to save their worksheets. Tell them that we will be checking 
in on their progress toward achieving their goals in the next few weeks. 

Summary: 

As the youth to tell you about one thing they liked about today’s session. 

Tell the youth that short-term and long-term goals evolve out of a personal 
vision. This vision identifies the things that you want to do or be. By taking the 
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steps to plan short-term goals, you can see what needs to be done, assess your 
progress and find people who can support you in accomplishing your goals by 
breaking them down into smaller, more manageable steps and by assessing your 
progress. 

Tell the youth that next week, we are going to start work on a group 
project. Our goal will be to produce a newsletter together over the next month. 

Thank the youth for their participation. 
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Objectives: 

At the completion of this session, youth will: 

Identify three personal values, and 

Describe the effect that values can have on their decision-making. 

Time: One hour 

Materials: 

1. snacks 

2. flipchart paper 

3. “Identifying Your Values” worksheet 

4. pens 

5. sign-in sheet 

6. markers 

7. Agree/Disagree signs 
Preparation: 

Gather the materials listed for this session. 

Write learning objectives for this session on flipchart paper. 

Create or make copies of Agree and Disagree signs. 

Make a copy of the “Identifying Your Values” worksheet for each youth. 

Procedure: 

Introduction (10 minutes) 

• Welcome the young people to the session. Remind the group of the 
guidelines. 

• Ask them to tell you one thing they learned from last week’s self-esteem 
activity. Ask the group if they have done anything in the last week that 
improved their self-esteem. Take a few responses. 

• Asa quick energizer, play a quick game of hangman with the group using 
the word “values.” To play hangman, first draw a hangman post and six 
lines representing spaces for the six letters in the word “values” on 
flipchart paper. 

One by one, youth will try to guess the word represented by the lines by calling 
out letters of the alphabet. If a youth picks a letter that is not in the word, the 
facilitator (or a volunteer youth) draws a head on the hangman post. A second 
incorrect letter would result in a torso, a third in a leg or arm, etc. The object of 
the game is to guess the word before a complete body is drawn. This game can 
also be played with two teams of youth completing with each other. 
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1. After the hangman game, tell the youth that today they will be involved in 
aetivities that will help them understand what they believe is important, what they 
feel strongly about, and how their values affeet the ehoiees they make. Review the 
learning objeetives (written on flipehart paper) with the youth. 

Defining Values (10 minutes) 

Ask the group to give you a definition for “values.” Tell them you are not 
referring to money or the priee of items in a store, but rather to values people 
have about life, family, edueation, ete. Reeord the responses on flipehart paper. 
Some possible responses might be: being honest, getting good grades, loving and 
respecting your parents, choosing abstinence. Conclude by sharing the following 
definition: 


VALUES are feelings, beliefs, attitudes and qualities that guide our 
behavior. Values influence how we think, how we feel and what we do. 
Values often help us determine our own personal understanding of what is 
right and wrong. 

Values guide us in deciding what we want to accomplish in our lives. 


Ask the group where they think kids their age get values. Ask them which 
people in their lives influence their values. Record their responses on flipchart 
paper. Possible responses might be: 

Friends TV 

Parents Movies 

Teachers Internet 

Clergy Books 

During this activity, acknowledge that family has a large influence on values. Ask 
the youth for examples of values taught to them by their families, sometimes the 
values we choose are the same as our parents’ values, and sometimes they are 
different. For example, parents may not like to spend as much time listening to 
music as their children. 

Our values are also influenced by society (TV, religion, friends, school, etc.). Ask 
the group for some examples of how these sources might influence values. For 
example, ask youth, “How has school influenced your values about cheating? 

How has TV influenced your values about things you want to buy?” 

“Our values often become clear to us as we grow older and are exposed to new 
experiences and different kinds of people. Sometimes our values change as we 
grow up. For example, right now at your age, you may value having time to watch 
TV. When you are older, you may value playing with your children rather than 
watching TV.” 
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Forced Choices 

• Tell the group that they will have a chance to understand their 
values and find whether others think the same or differently. Post agree/disagree 
signs on two different sides of the room. Tell the group that you will read several 
statements. After each statement, they should move to the side with the sign that 
corresponds to their personal values. Tell them they should move quietly without 
commenting. After they deeide to agree or disagree with the statement, they will 
be given the opportunity to share why they deeided the way they did. Tell the 
youth it is important that they respeet wash other’s opinions even if someone 
else’s values are different than theirs. 

Read the following statements to the youth: 

If 1 had $20,1 would spend it all on myself 

1 think it’s important to make good grades in school. 

It’s okay for kids my age to have sex. 

1 would like to have kids one day. 

1 like spending time with my family. 

It doesn’t matter what 1 do when 1 grow up, 1 just want to make a lot of 

money. 


• After the activity, ask students to sit down. Discuss the following 
questions with the youth: 

Were there some ehoiees that were easier than others? 

Whieh ehoiees were difficult? Why? 

How did you feel when you did not agree with your friends? 

How do your vales affect your decisions (now and in the future)? 

1. The faeilitator should stress the point that the Wait for Sex program may 
also infiuenee their values. For example, the W4S program values teenagers, 
education about puberty, relationship and eommunication, and abstinence from 
sexual intercourse. As the youth why they think the W4S program believes it’s 
important for people their age not to have sex. Ask the youth to remember some 
of the thoughts they had about this question in Section #1. Listen to the responses 
from youth and validate their ideas. Possible responses might be: 

To avoid pregnancy 

To avoid HIV or another sexually transmitted disease (STD) 

Not ready for sex - emotionally or physically 

Still have a lot to learn about sexuality and the consequenees of sexual 
intereourse. 

Be able to teach their goals for the future 
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Identifying Your Values Worksheet (20 minutes) 

Tell the group that you will give them a worksheet with eight things listed 
on it. Tell them to read the list and to rank eaeh item from most to least 
important. They should write a number one by the most important, a number 
two by the seeond most important and so on, until they get to another eight, 
the least important item. 

After a eouple minutes, have the group divide into parts. Tell the pairs to 
share their rankings. Eneourage youth to share why they ranked they ranked 
the way they did. Remind them to be respeetful of eaeh other and listen when 
the other person is speaking. 

A few minutes, reeonvene the group. Diseuss the following questions with 
the youth: 

Was it difficult to rank the items? Why? 

How did you feel or what did you think after you shared your list? 

What did you learn about values today? 

On the worksheet, ask youth to write down three personal values that are 
very important to them. 

After a couple of minutes, ask each youth to share one of their values with 
the rest of the group. 

Summary (5 minutes) 

4. Ask the youth to share one thing they liked about today’s session. 

5. Summarize the session by saying values help us understand what is 
important to us. We learn many of our values from our family. Our values are also 
influenced by many factors in society, such as the media, friends, and personal 
experiences. Values influence how we think and what we do and guide us in 
deciding what we want to accomplish in our lives. 

The W4S program values teenagers and education about puberty and sexuality. 
The W4S program also believes that teenagers your age should not have sex. The 
program values abstinence. Tell the youth that we will talk more about abstinence 
in future W4S sessions. 
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6. Tell the youth that next week we are going to talk about goal setting and 
how values ean influenee the goals we set for ourselves. 

8. Thank the youth for their partieipation. 

Identifying Your Values 


Direetions: Rank eaeh of the following items from 1 to 8 in order of importanee to 
you. For example, if your most important value is getting good grades, plaee a “1” in the 
blank beside that item. There are no right or wrong answers. 


_ Having several good friends 

_ Going to eollege 

_ Not having sex until I’m older 

_ Having lots of free time to spend any way I choose 

_ Having good health 

_ Having a good relationship with my parents 

_ Having a boyfriend/girlfriend 

Three Important Values for Me are: 

1 ._ 

2 ._ 

3 . 
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W4S-Waiting For Sex Program 

Pre-Test Survey 


Thank you for taking the time to fill out this survey. Please answer the questions 
honestly. Your name will not be put on this survey — it’s eonfidential. Also the program 
leaders will not see your answers. After you are done, please put your survey in the 
envelope. All of the surveys will be turned into the data eolleetor who is working on the 
W4S program. 


1. What is the date today? (month, day, year)_/_/ 


2. Please write the initials of your first, middle and last name: 


3. How old are you?_ 

4. Are you? (please eheek (✓) one box) 

□ Male □ Female 

5. What raee/ethnieity are you (Please eheek (^) one) 


□ Afrioan-Ameriean 

□ Mexiean 

□ Latino/Hispanie 

□ Venezuelan 

□ White 

□ Salvadoran 

□ Other (Please speeify) 



6. What grade are you in now? (Cirele one) 5th 6th 7th 8th 


7. Have you ever partieipated in any other pregnaney prevention programs, or programs 
that talk about sexuality? 


□ Yes 


□ No (skip to Question 9) 
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8. If you said yes, where did this program(s) take plaee? 

□ At my sehool 

□ At my ehureh 

□ At the eenter 

□ At another loeation (please tell us where) 


9. Please cheek (✓) the answer box that best describes how much you agree or disagree 
with the sentences below. 



I really 
agree 

I sort of 
agree 

I sort of 
disagree 


I feel like there are a number of things 
about myself that I can be proud of. 





I don’t like the way I am. 





I feel good about myself 





I can name at least three positive 
qualities about myself 





I can name three personal values that I 
have, (personal values are beliefs, 
opinions, or ideas that you have that 
help you make decisions) 

















10. Please eheck (^) the answer box that 
below. 



I know how to get the help I need to do 
the things I want to do in my life. 

I have adults in my life who ean help me 
reaeh my goals. 

I know how to set goals. 

I have set personal goals for myself. 

I’m sure that I ean avoid situations that 
may stop me from reaching my goals. 

I believe I can be successful. 

I think I have a good future ahead of me. 
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describes how you feel about the sentence 


I really 

I sort of 

I sort of 

I really 

agree 

agree 

disagree 

disagree 
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11. Please eheck (^) the answer box that best deseribes how mueh you agree or disagree 
with the sentenees below. 

1 sort of 1 sort of 

agree disagree 

When 1 have a problem with someone, it’s 
easy for me to talk to them about it. 

It is easy for me to ask questions when 1 
don’t understand. 

1 feel comfortable talking to my parent(s) 
about my problems. 

1 know how to express my feelings if 
someone asks me about my feelings. 

When 1 get angry with someone, 1 usually 
yell at them. 

1 feel comfortable talking to my parent(s) 
about growing up. 

If 1 disagree with my friends, 1 can tell them. 

1 know how to be a good listener. 


1 really 
disagree 


1 really 
agree 

















12. Please eheck (^) the answer box that 
with the sentenee below. 



1 know how to refuse to participate in 
something 1 don’t want to do. 


1 always think things through before 1 
do something. 

1 don’t always like the things my 
friends do, but 1 usually will go along 
anyway. 

1 am responsible for what 1 do. 

1 understand the difference between 
healthy and non-healthy friendships. 

1 know how to make decisions that are 
good for me. 

1 know what the qualities are of a good 
relationship. 
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lest describes how much you agree or disagree 


1 really 

1 sort of 

1 sort of 

1 really 

agree 

agree 

disagree 

disagree 
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13. These are some questions that ask your opinion about growing up, teen pregnaney 
and sexuality. Remember to be as honest as you can, and that your answers are 
confidential. You can skip any questions you really don’t want to answer. 

1 really 1 sort of 1 sort of 1 real 
agree agree disagree disagi 

As a young man or woman, 1 know 
how to take care of my body, (personal 
hygiene) 

1 know about the different body parts 
that have to do with sex and having a 
baby. 

1 think it is wrong for a teenager to 
have sex. 

1 think that if 1 had a boyfriend or 
girlfriend, 1 could say no to sex even if 
he/she pressured me. 

1 think that having a baby would make 
it harder to me to reach my future 
goals. 

Talking about sex usually makes me 
feel uncomfortable. 

It’s okay for kids my age to have 
sexual feelings. 

1 am uncomfortable talking to my 
parents about sex. 

1 think for people my age, not having 
sex is a better choice than having sex. 

1 can explain the benefits of not having 
sex at my age. 
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14. How often do you talk to your parent(s) about sex? (Please eheck (^) only one box) 

□ Never □ Sometimes □ Often □ Very Often 

15. Have you ever had sex? (eheek (t/) one) □ Yes □ No 

16. Do you think you will have sex in the next year? (Please check (^) only one box) 

□ I’m sure I will 

□ I probably will 

□ There is an even chance (50/50) that I will or will not 

□ I probably will not 

□ I am sure that I will not 


Thank you! 
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W4S-Waiting For Sex Program 

Post-Test Survey 


Thank you for taking the time to fill out this survey. Please answer the questions 
honestly. Your name will not be put on this survey — it’s eonfidential. Also the program 
leaders will not see your answers. After you are done, please put your survey in the 
envelope. All of the surveys will be turned into the data eolleetor who is working on the 
W4S program. 


1. What is the date today? (month, day, year)_/_ ! 


2. Please write the initials of your first, middle and last name: 


3. How old are you? 


4. Are you? (please eheek (✓) one box) 
□ Male □ Female 


5. What raee/ethnieity are you (Please eheek (^) one) 


□ African-American 

□ Mexican 

□ Latino/Hispanic 

□ Venezuelan 

□ White 

□ Salvadoran 

□ Other (Please specify) 



6. What grade are you in now? (Cirele one) 5th 6th 7th 8th 


7. Have you ever partieipated in any other pregnancy prevention programs, or programs 
that talk about sexuality? 


□ Yes 


□ No (skip to Question 9) 
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8. If you said yes, where did this program(s) take plaee? 

□ At my sehool 

□ At my ehureh 

□ At the eenter 

□ At another loeation (please tell us where) 


9. Please cheek (✓) the answer box that best describes how much you agree or disagree 
with the sentences below. 



1 really 
agree 

1 sort of 
agree 

1 sort of 
disagree 


1 feel like there are a number of things 
about myself that 1 can be proud of. 





1 don’t like the way 1 am. 





1 feel good about myself 





1 can name at least three positive 
qualities about myself 





1 can name three personal values that 1 
have, (personal values are beliefs, 
opinions, or ideas that you have that 
help you make decisions) 

















10. Please eheck (^) the answer box that 
below. 



I know how to get the help I need to do 
the things I want to do in my life. 

I have adults in my life who ean help me 
reaeh my goals. 

I know how to set goals. 

I have set personal goals for myself. 

I’m sure that I ean avoid situations that 
may stop me from reaching my goals. 

I believe I can be successful. 

I think I have a good future ahead of me. 
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describes how you feel about the sentence 


I really 

I sort of 

I sort of 

I really 

agree 

agree 

disagree 

disagree 
















11. Please eheck (^) the answer box that 
with the sentenees below. 



When I have a problem with someone, 
it’s easy for me to talk to them about it. 


It is easy for me to ask questions when I 
don’t understand. 

I feel comfortable talking to my parent(s) 
about my problems. 

I know how to express my feelings if 
someone asks me about my feelings. 

When I get angry with someone, I usually 
yell at them. 

I feel comfortable talking to my parent(s) 
about growing up. 

If I disagree with my friends, I can tell 
them. 

I know how to be a good listener. 
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describes how much you agree or disagree 


I really 

I sort of 

I sort of 

I really 

agree 

agree 

disagree 

disagree 

















12. Please eheck (^) the answer box that 
with the sentenee below. 



1 know how to refuse to participate in 
something 1 don’t want to do. 


1 always think things through before 1 
do something. 

1 don’t always like the things my 
friends do, but 1 usually will go along 
anyway. 

1 am responsible for what 1 do. 

1 understand the difference between 
healthy and non-healthy friendships. 

1 know how to make decisions that are 
good for me. 

1 know what the qualities are of a good 
relationship. 
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lest describes how much you agree or disagree 


1 really 

1 sort of 

1 sort of 

1 really 

agree 

agree 

disagree 

disagree 
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13. These are some questions that ask your opinion about growing up, teen pregnaney 
and sexuality. Remember to be as honest as you can, and that your answers are 
confidential. You can skip any questions you really don’t want to answer. 

I really I sort of I sort of I real 
agree agree disagree disagi 

As a young man or woman, I know 
how to take care of my body, (personal 
hygiene) 

I know about the different body parts 
that have to do with sex and having a 
baby. 

I think it is wrong for a teenager to 
have sex. 

I think that if I had a boyfriend or 
girlfriend, I could say no to sex even if 
he/she pressured me. 

I think that having a baby would make 
it harder to me to reach my future 
goals. 

Talking about sex usually makes me 
feel uncomfortable. 

It’s okay for kids my age to have 
sexual feelings. 

I am uncomfortable talking to my 
parents about sex. 

I think for people my age, not having 
sex is a better choice than having sex. 

I can explain the benefits of not having 
sex at my age. 
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14. How often do you talk to your parent(s) about sex? (Please eheck (^) only one box) 

□ Never □ Sometimes □ Often □ Very Often 

15. Have you ever had sex? (eheek (t/) one) □ Yes □ No 

16. Do you think you will have sex in the next year? (Please check (^) only one box) 

□ I’m sure I will 

□ I probably will 

□ There is an even chance (50/50) that I will or will not 

□ I probably will not 

□ I am sure that I will not 


17. Please circle the number that shows how true these sentences are for you: 



I really 
agree 

I sort of 
agree 

I sort of 
disagree 

111 

The W4S program has helped me to 
feel better about myself 

1 

2 

3 

4 

The W4S program has helped me to 
learn how to set goals for myself 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I think that the W4S program leaders 
are good role models for me. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I liked doing the Newsletter Project 
and learning about problems and issues 
in my community. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I talk to my parents more about sex 
since I’ve been in the W4S program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

The W4S program has helped me learn 
how to make better decisions for 
myself. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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I have become more involved in 
positive activities in my community 
since I’ve been in the W4S program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 learned some reasons not to have sex 
at my age. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Being in this program has helped me to 
delay having sex. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 can explain the benefits of not having 
sex at my age. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Thank You! 
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PRE- AND POST-TEST RESULTS 
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NOTE: Unless otherwise indicated, in all tables: 

A = I really agree. 

B = I sort of agree. 

C = I sort of disagree. 

D = I really disagree. 

Not all participants answered all questions; therefore, the sum of answers 
varies from question to question; nonetheless, enough participants 
answered to indicate a trend. 

QUESTIONS 9-16 ON THE PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 


9. Please check (✓) the answer box that best 
describes how much you agree or disagree with 
the sentences below. 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 





A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 feel like there are a number of things about 
myself that 1 can be proud of. 

1 

1 

1 

12 

11 

1 

0 

0 

1 don’t like the way 1 am. 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 feel good about myself. 

1 

1 

2 

10 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 can name at least three positive qualities about 
myself. 

2 

1 

2 

8 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 can name three personal values that 1 have. 
(Personal values are beliefs, opinions, or ideas 
that you have that help you make decisions) 

1 

2 

2 

9 

12 

1 

0 

0 
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10. Please check (Please check (✓) the 
answer box that best describes how you feel 
about the sentence below. 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 





A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 believe 1 can do most things that 1 try to do. 

2 

1 

1 

9 

10 

1 

0 

1 

1 know how to get the help 1 need to do the 
things 1 want to do in my life. 

2 

0 

0 

11 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 have adults in my life who can help me 
reach my goals. 

1 

1 

0 

9 

10 

1 

2 

0 

1 know how to set goals. 

1 

1 

1 

10 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 have set personal goals for myself. 

0 

1 

1 

11 

14 

0 

0 

0 

I’m sure that 1 can avoid situations that may 
stop me from reaching my goals. 

1 

1 

3 

10 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 believe 1 can be successful. 

2 

1 

3 

9 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 think 1 have a good future ahead of me. 

3 

1 

1 

10 

12 

0 

0 

0 
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11. Please check (✓) the answer 
box that best describes how much 
you agree or disagree with the 
sentences below. 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 





A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

When I have a problem with 
someone, it’s easy for me to talk to 
them about it. 

2 

1 

1 

9 

9 

2 

2 

0 

It is easy for me to ask questions 
when I don’t understand. 

2 

1 

0 

10 

8 

4 

0 

0 

I feel comfortable talking to my 
parent(s) about my problems. 

2 

1 

0 

9 

7 

2 

1 

2 

I know how to express my feelings if 
someone asks me about my 
feelings. 

1 

0 

0 

11 

10 

2 

0 

0 

When I get angry with someone, I 
usually yell at them. 

10 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

5 

I feel comfortable talking to my 
parent(s) about growing up. 

2 

0 

1 

10 

7 

3 

1 

1 

If I disagree with my friends, I can 
tell them. 

2 

1 

0 

10 

9 

1 

0 

0 

I know how to be a good listener. 

1 

0 

2 

11 

10 

2 

0 

0 




12. Please check (✓) the 
answer box that best describes 
how much you agree or disagree 
with the sentence below. 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 





A 

B 

c 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 usually do what my friends tell 
me to do. 

11 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 know how to refuse to 
participate in something 1 don’t 
want to do. 

1 

0 

1 

9 

11 

1 

0 

1 

1 always think things through 
before 1 do something. 

1 

1 

1 

9 

8 

3 

1 

0 

1 don’t always like the things my 
friends do, but 1 usually will go 
along anyway. 

9 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

7 

2 

1 am responsible for what 1 do. 

3 

0 

0 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 understand the difference 
between healthy and non-healthy 
friendships. 

2 

1 

0 

12 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 know how to make decisions 
that are good for me. 

1 

1 

0 

10 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 know what the qualities are of a 
good relationship. 





13 

0 

0 

0 
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13 . These are some questions that 
ask your opinion about growing up, 
teen pregnancy and sexuality. 
Remember to be as honest as you can, 
and that your answers are confidential. 
You can skip any questions you really 
don’t want to answer. 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 





A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

As a young man or woman, 1 know how 
to take care of my body, (personal 
hygiene) 

7 

1 

1 

2 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 know about the different body parts 
that have to do with sex and having a 
baby. 

5 

4 

1 

2 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 think it is wrong for a teenager to have 
sex. 

1 

0 

0 

12 

9 

1 

1 

4 

1 think that if 1 had a boyfriend or 
girlfriend, 1 could say no to sex even if 
he/she pressured me. 

0 

1 

0 

13 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 think that having a baby would make it 
harder to me to reach my future goals. 

1 

0 

0 

10 

12 

1 

1 

0 

Talking about sex usually makes me 
feel uncomfortable. 

6 

3 

0 

4 

4 

3 

1 

5 

It’s okay for kids my age to have sexual 
feelings. 

9 

1 

1 

3 

11 

2 

1 

0 

1 am uncomfortable talking to my 
parents about sex. 

5 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

8 

1 think for people my age, not having 
sex is a better choice than having sex. 

2 

1 

1 

11 

11 

3 

0 

0 

1 can explain the benefits of not having 
sex at my age. 

1 

0 

0 

12 

10 

4 

0 

0 
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14. How often do you talk to your 
parent(s) about sex? (Please check 
(✓) only one box) 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 





A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A = Never; B = Sometimes; C = 

Often; D = Very Often 

9 

2 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

1 


15. Have you ever had sex? (check (✓) 
one) 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 





A 

B 

A 

B 

A = Yes; B = No. 

10 

3 

10 

3 


16. Do you think you will have sex in 
the next year? (Please check (✓) only 
one box) 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 





A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A = I’m sure 1 will. B = 1 probably will. 

C = There is an even chance (50/50) 
that 1 will or will not. D = 1 probably 
will not. E = 1 am sure that 1 will not. 

5 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

5 

2 
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POST-TEST ONLY 


17. Please circle the number that shows how 
true these sentences are for you: 

Post-test 




A 

B 

C 

D 

The W4S program has helped me to feel better 
about myself. 

10 

3 

0 

0 

The W4S program has helped me to learn how 
to set goals for myself. 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 think that the W4S program leaders are good 
role models for me. 

13 

2 

0 

0 

1 liked doing the Newsletter Project and 
learning about problems and issues in my 
community. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 talk to my parents more about sex since I’ve 
been in the W4S program. 

13 

2 

0 

0 

The W4S program has helped me learn how to 
make better decisions for myself. 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 have become more involved in positive 
activities in my community since I’ve been in 
the W4S program. 

12 

2 

0 

0 

1 learned some reasons not to have sex at my 
age. 

13 

1 

0 

0 

Being in this program has helped me to delay 
having sex. 

12 

2 

0 

0 
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POST-TEST ONLY 


18. Overall, what do you think about the 

Wait For Sex Program? (check one) 

Post-test 




A 

B 

C 

D 

A = Very Good. B = Good. C = Okay. D = 

Bad. 

12 

1 

2 

0 
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